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STALIN AND MOLOTOV 
In 1939-41 and 1945-48 


By David J. Dallin 


he author of The Big Three; the Real Soviet Russia; Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, and other books. Mr. Dallin is an Associate Editor of The New Leader 


IRTUALLY all the actors in the great 

drama of 1939-41 have been compelled to 

step down from the helm of their coun- 
tries; some of them have died since. There are 
but two exceptions to this trend—Stalin and 
Molotov, who not only head the Soviet Govern- 
ment in 1948 as they did in 1939, but whose 
ctivities today stand in the focus of world 
ttention even more than they did on the eve 
pf the war. This is why the documents pub- 
lished last week by the State Department pos- 
sess not only a historical but also a present-day 
interest. They substantiate the notion which 
the world has come to hold of the Soviet leaders 
and their activities, and should help to solve the 
most intricate problems in Soviet-American 
relations in our days. 


_ Much was known about Soviet-German rela- 
tions before the release of the new volume of 
documents. And yet the picture of the Moscow 
diplomatic kitchen as it appears across these 
pages is startling. We have known about Stalin’s 
“realism,” his cynicism and disregard for moral 
precepts in politics. What we learn now, how- 
ever, exceeds by far the expectations even of 
those who, like The New Leader, have been 
sharply opposed to and critical of Stalin’s po- 
litical methods. What we see is a complex of 
unbounded hypocrisy, of cheating and chiseling 
made into a system, of perfidy and double- 
crossing at their worst. 


Once again we observe Stalin’s strongest 
emotions in international affairs—his ardent 
hatred for the West. This attitude appears to 
be far stronger than all his others. It stems 
from his Communist Weltanschauwng all right, 
but with the course of time it has grown to 
extraordinary proportions. lie feels comfortable 
when he does not have to profess his faith in 
“One World,” freedoms and democracy. Ile is 
at ease when, through Molotov and Ribbentrop, 
he formulates plans for the division of the 
world into four spheres and bargains for his 
share of Britain’s Empire. Sir Stafford Cripps 
Visits him in July, 1940, as Winston Churchill's 
ambassador, and vividly shows the dangers of a 
German-dominated Europe. No, Stalin answers, 
he had “not discovered any desire on the Ger- 
man part to engulf European countries; the 
German military successes do not menace the 
Soviet Union.” And then Stalin proceeds to 
turn over to the German Government the 
transcript of this conversation with the British 
envoy! 


We see Stalin chasing out his old commissar, 
Maxim Litvinov, for the sole reason that the 
latter was genuinely striving for an alliance 
With the West against Hitler’s Germany. He 
appoints Molotov to conduct the ill-fated nego- 
tiations with the French and British ambassa- 
dors—and to sabotage the parleys. Meantime, 
through an obscure Bulgarian envoy, he ap- 
Proaches Hitler and informs him that “a rap- 
prochement with Germany was the thing closest 
to the desires of the Soviet Union.” During the 

mmer months of 1939 the Communists and 
aetiow-travelers were indignant that too few 
fOficessions were being made to Soviet Russia 

¥ Britain and France. Stalin was not inter- 
d in concessions, however. What he wanted 
anxalliance with Germany. 


Anp a real alliance it was. Stalin was told 
that a war against Poland would start imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the German- 
Soviet Pact. And Hitler was aware that Stalin 
would promptly reach out for Polish territory. 
They were in full accord. Moreover, as is evi- 
dent from the documents, it was Hitler who 
urged Stalin to start moving into eastern Poland 
without any delay. Then we see the real Stalin 
in the little controversy with the Germans 
about how to announce the Soviet drive to 
his people and to the world. Ribbentrop, the 
German Foreign Minister, suggested a simple 
declaration to the effect that the two powers 
would jointly “restore peace and order” in what 
used to be Poland. Stalin protested with a 
characteristic phrase. The proposed draft was 
unacceptable to him “since it presents the facts 
all too frankly.” 


The facts of the joint Soviet-German action 
against Poland had to be camouflaged; Stalin 
wanted to create the impression of a Russian 
campaign against the Germans. Ile offered his 
own formula: the announcement was to say 
that the Soviet Union was going to aid the Slav 
population in Poland who are “threatened by 
Germany.” And he wanted Berlin to approve 
such an announcement. But such hypocrisy was 
too much even for Ribbentrop. In the end, a 
compromise text was agreed upon. 


The lowest level. in Soviet behavior was 
reached in December, 1939, when Hitler gave 
the order to expel thousands of homeless Jews 
from German-occupied Poland into the Soviet 
sphere. The Germans expected this operation 
to proceed “smoothly.” And Stalin’s Govern- 
ment, whom many a Jewish writer had extolled 
for saving his people from Nazi barbarism, now 
issued an order to have the victims returned 
to German-held soil! When the Jews “were 
expelled across the Russian border, fifteen 
kilometers away, they came back with a Russian 
commander trying to force the German one to 
readmit the group.” 


After twenty months of collaboration with 
the Germans, Stalin finally dismissed Molotov 
from the Premiership. The German Ambassa- 
dor, Graf von Schulenburg, an intelligent and 
clever diplomat who was later executed for his 
participation in the anti-Hitler plot, reported 
to his government that Molotov’s demotion was 
another gesture of friendship toward Germany. 
Molotov’s clumsy diplomatic manners irritated 
the Germans. Only Stalin himself seemed to 
be an adequate guarantee of the alliance. These 
documents as well as German memoirs pub- 
lished recently confirm this picture of Stalin 
personally symbolizing German-Soviet collabo- 
ration to Berlin. Stalin himself became the 
Premier. 


“T know,” Stalin said at a banquet, “how 
much the German nation loves its Fuehrer.” 
Is this not a worthy companion piece to his 
well-known phrase about German-Soviet ties 
“cemented by blood’? 


* * * 


WE see the real Molotov as we have come to 
know him of late appearing across the pages 
of this volume, “He is known for his somewhat 


stubborn manner,” the German envoy reports 
to Berlin. But Molotov can also be amiable and 
conciliatory. “Ile was quité unusually com- 
pliant and candid” when he was told of Ribben- 
trop’s intention to visit him in Moscow. “I re- 
ceived the impression that the proposal of the 
visit was very flattering personally to Herr 
Molotov.” Ie congratulated the Germans upon 
the fall of Warsaw, then upon their invasion of 
(Continued From Page Twelve) 
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The Iconology of Stalinism 


By Allan Dane 


6% gt ir Si- fully put to use by the official propa- called him “the engineer of the l!occo- subject of Lenin’s and Clausewitz’s 
to ganda machine of the Soviet Union (and motive of history.” Time and again, views on military strategy. After vindi- 
t admire of Communist organizations abroad), Stalin was pictured as an intellectual cating the Soviet Government for the 
the young n hining t wide fostering a steady crescendo of flattery, giant, a genius; even in respect te costly retreats in the early months of 
steppes n n th ness of the eventually becoming a conditioned reflex literary style he was called “a direct the war, by proclaiming that “counters 
tundras i ! i at the fertile that is an inescapable, mandatory ele- descendant of the best sons of Russia.” offensive is an important aspect of milis 
plains a : 1¢ ploughman: whence ment of Soviet society. In every walk A regional Soviet addressec the Man in tary strategy” and retreat must pie. 
has come the sun? Go to the ores of of life, in every form of social endeav« the Kremlin as the “supreme gardener” sumably precede a _ counter-offensive, 
the Katun and ; t herman: all activities and expressions are chan of the USSR. Stalin goes on to volunteer the startling 
whence ha ie the n? : the neled, like vectors, toward the apex of . * . plaint that “all the panegyrics in Stalin’s 
language o bire ! the tongue the totalifarian pyramid; all the honor grate on my ears—l am embire 
of the 1 ou shi a ‘ manifestations of societal life hav Tue outbreak of war interrupted this rassed to listen!” (For once, Stalin did 
has come j o our gt AY ‘ institutionalized and integrat flood of pious literature. For a while, speak for the entire world!) 
the su 1d ‘ ALIN y massive structure at whose top st the Leader and the Party were on the This confession of the Vozhd’s mods 
gave the n! | that’s t ¢ Joseph Djugash , the rgian 1 brink of defeat. For a time, the inter- esty remained inconspicuously lost on 
trut who has 1 to the statu I ests of the people had to take precedence the pages of Bolsh 
T) t over the interests of the regime. In t seriously by the S 
lective igadi ( f first war year, reference Stalin Indeed, Andrei Vyshinsky 
many) nt 5 t t came infrequent. His name fig Ww very same issue of the 
day aft i f ‘ ! I; 
Izvestia; yt to be t ' 1 “tote 
printe tha gti neré atry. Ever is far back as 192! Day, the anniversary of th volution oyance, Vyshin arts right 
issin vehi f t akut toll Stalin’s 50t 


took time at ffort t ttain 3 ‘if at all, on th raditional | f “fifty page article on Stalin. 
a 


litariar ts of collectiv ] slogans” official! published for ng that he couid 


and the Red Arn scribing him as “the greatest genius 
for ! th ets ¢ paeans of e¢ , endless spee But by 1943, the military ation the contemporary world, that thinker, 
The nv ‘ nelud t is thoy and article rf nendation: was sufficient]; Il in hand. to mi that leader, that teacher of millions and 
Stalin, » wave ring in 1934, Serg Kirov, Stalin’ a the resumption of h to th ! millions of workers all over the work!,” 
Not ay pa t OF) aide, spcke of th rigantic portior lin. And, in the mi of the ‘s anu after exalting Stalin’s “unshakable 
of » Les ’ fo of the figure of St ” and procs Jeaders,.the ‘rehabilitation of the m will and foresight,” Vyshinsky concluded 
of s} » 4 . ett é that “there s been 1 ajor \ in the eyes of the people was rf moi at “Stalin is the savio f the fathers 
iu ment in « vork, no inne t , sloga imperative ‘than ever—after two % 

or trend o y import yf which of “friendship” with Nazi Germany 2) * * * 

Comrade Stali as not the autho the dreary -months of defeat, retreat, 

the summit of ration v ached and despair. The new biography « Nor did the other elements of Soviet 
Sovic é ’ vatronag until after the ation of th i Stalin, published in 1943, extolls “‘t officialdom respond to Stalin’s plaint 
arts : \t eve) arad Communist opposition in 1936-58, cogent. and invincible force of Stahin’ with any more consideration. Instead, 
huge pageants tell tl his ac- Stalin monuments, Stalin poems, St logic, the crystal clarity of his mind, the propaganda machine turned fulle 
complishme r ile will songs began to come forth Se, his iron will, his devotion to the Party, blast to the production of Stalin busts : 
Life-s portrait Stal lorn the not only o pecial occasions but as ¢ his ardent faith in the masses, and his and portraits and of a monumental film, 
facad ) buildings, 1 iy ir permanent fixture of daily life. love of the people.” Since then, during “The Vow,” which portrays the Leader 
Moscow but also in such fa The 60th bi: ay of the Leader pro- and after the war, a series of new in the most glowing hues and with little 
posts of Soviet r as Dresden, Ger- vided an opportunity for a prece- stereotypes hail Stalin as “the military yegard for historical fact. At all official 
many, . Ke At airshows dented outburst of “Stalin literature.” genius that led the free peoples of ihe occasions, Stalin is extolled with increas 
fighter parad formations Volumes over 500 pages thick appeared, world to victory.” ing monotony and decreasing imagina- 
spelling t St V's name lamps bear containing nothing but poems and epics It is in this capacity of military ex tion. 
his lik official ‘ is about Stalin. High d aries coined pert that Stalin made one of his ra ; Pravda and Izvestia persist in 


now being t ited ions of new Stalin slogans. Kali: called Stalin comments on the honors bestowed upon ing day after day lengthy letters 
copies, to b las: nai texthook “a knight valiant forged from the purest him. Writing in the “theoretical” maga unteered” by kolkhoz peasants 
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in all Soviet h steel, from head to toe.” Beria referred zine, Bolshevik, last February, Stalin factory workers from all over the cou 
For , , th to tl! 


ca 


ie Generalissimo as 1¢ greatest replied to a letter addressed to him by try, pledging to overfulfill their share 
nique of ule ve as é kill- man of o times,” while Kaganovict one Lieutenant-Colonel Razin on % (Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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An Editorial: 


The Anti-Stalinist Credentials Committee | 


NUMBER of American politi- game of no particular consequence cratic socialists believe that each new Socialist International beyond 
cal observers have unfortu- were being played, is dangerously nation has the right to self-deter- that of a consultative group. De- 
| viewed the political irresponsible mination. They reject the idea that scribing the present situation, he 

n Europe with the puerile In this context, it is encouraging the USSR or any other power has writes: “Because of the beclouded 

of a membership commit- to note a commendable statement the right to dictate the destiny of international situation it is evident 
made to Congress by the US State the western European nations. Said that Britain’s Socialists, now united 
Department on Seeiawy ih! tao the State Department: democratic in their views ... have resolved on 
. general summary of political condi- socialism favors a “greater degree positive international steps to form 

pro-democratic, But we do believe tions in Europe which form the of social planning and economic con 2 (Socialist) bloc.” But they oppose 
that among the democratic op- framework for the details of the Eu- trol than is accepted in this country.” any international with such control 
ropean Recovery Program, the State When fighting a last-ditch political over Socialist parties as the Com- P 
Department declared that demo- war against a giant and common intern exercises over its branches. p 
cratic socialists are “among the enemy—with the political liberties The peoples of war-torn Europe ] 
strongest bulwarks in Europe against of the world at stake—each side zre determined, after years of bitter ’ 
Communism.” That this obvious must make certain compromises in opposition to the Nazis, to resist ' 
fact was not officially recognized the mutual struggle. But for any with all their power. any new at- I 
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ovincial Chamber of Com- 
ti-Stalinism per se does 
ake an individual or group 


ponents of Communism and Fas- 
cism, ranging from liberal to con- 
ervative, there exists a vast poten- 
tial for anti-Communist coopera- 
tion. Unfortunately. some political 
analysts in the US who are de- 
termined to repulse aggressive at- 
tempts ssia to make Europe 
1 Soviet backyard are inc apable of 


long ago is perhaps regrettable, but government in the democratic bloc tempt to dominate their lives and 
even an overdue utterance of this to try to dictate a set of beliefs and national policies. They are vigor- 
kind from responsible quarters is allegiances to others — who differ ously opposed to Soviet conquest. 
most welcome. The State Depart- with you politically but who genu- They badly need our help. But they 
ment explained to Congressmen that inally believe in democracy—is to will not be told by any countrv— 


the ardent belief of democratic play into the hands of the Stalinist even on the anti-Stalinist side—how 
socialists in all fundamental lib- 


seeing the value of a wide united 
front, which does not call for iden- 
tical political views on the part of 
all participants, against the Stalinist ¥ gaps 
threat. What is forgotten is‘ that in aggressors. to organize their lives. The issues 
the face of a total onslaught by the Stalinis Equally gratifying, coming on the in the contemporary world political 
Soviet minions, even a democratic — heels of the State Department dec- struggle are important, andthe 
united front of the widest sort might The State Department did not at- laration, was the dispatch sent by stakes the greatest ever. Those on 
not be sufficiently strong to save tempt to minimize the fact that Cc. L. Sulzberger to the NY Times 
democracy in that part of Europe democratic socialists have a pro- from England on January 18. Sulz- 
which is as yet unconquered. To gram of drastic social change—but berger pointed out that Attlee . 
practice finicky selection, within the believe firmly in reform by demo- and other British Laborite leaders ment” are frivolously toying with 


democratic rage. as if a private cratic and peaceful means. Demo- frowned on the development of a the future of the democratic world. 


erties makes them irrevocably anti- 
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the democratic side who would im- 
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pose a political “gentlemen’s agree- 
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Do Too Many 
Go to College? 


By Ordway Tead 


Chairman, Board of Higher Education of the City of New York 


Rights has to date brought 

1,000,000 veterans into American 
colleges. The enrollment of other regu- 
lar secondary school graduates brings 
the grand total to around 2,500,000 in 
the fall of 1947. 

This is, of course, an all-time high 
in college attendance. Is this figure 
higher than it ought to be? Do too 
many people go to college? 

If we assume, for purpose of dis- 
cussion, that the college population of 
the -late 1930’s was not too big and 
that it represented a sound enrollment 
in terms of numbers, then the answer is 
clear that today’s figures are not too 
high. The reason I make this statement 
is that we have to take account of 
trends of normal population growth 
since the end of the 1930’s. We had 
about 1,500,000 in colleges in the pre- 
war days; and normal increases in 
population growth (leaving the vet- 
eran out of the picture), would. have 
meant that at this time there would 
normally have been an increase of 
close to another 1,000,000 students. 
This would bring the figure to the 
2,500,000 we now have. And even so 
this only around 16 percent of this 
country’s young people of college age. 

Actually, of course, the war dis- 
turbed the trend; the boys were away 
at war for an average of three years. 
And the million veterans now enrolled 
include about one-half who had pre- 
viously been in college and have re- 
turned to complete their education. 
The other half are new and they are 
older men who are now for the first 
time able to afford to go to college. 

Put it another way, this means that 
there are perhaps close to 500,000 other 
young men and women more recently 
out of high school who have not been 
able to get into college because re- 
sources are limited, the schools crowded, 
and preference is therefore wisely being 
given to veterans for reasons of public 
policy. 

In short, there is no warrant forthe 
view that there has been some ex- 
travagant and irrational increase in 
the student bodies of our colleges. 

Nor is there warrant for the view 


Te: G. I. Educational Bill of 


that veterans are enrolled with total 
mental abilities lower than is justified 
for college entrance, and justified on 
a basis of the good they can derive 
from college. We know the marks the 
veterans have been getting and they 
average on the whole better than the 
college grades of non-veterans. In- 
deed, the married veteran is getting 
better marks than the unmarried; and 
the married veteran with children who 
is living with his family is averaging 
the best marks of all. The quality of 
the intellectual work done by the 
veteran is superior probably because 
he knows why he is in college and 
what he wants to get out of it. I have 
set forth these facts at greater length 
in the Educational Number of the 
Survey Grgphic for November, 1947. 


Tue war brought to light, also, an 
important body of facts from the 
army’s testing experience in choosing 
young men to receive officer training. 
It showed that around 63 percent of 
the selectees had mental abilities which 
would qualify them to profit from and 
succeed in two years of college work. 
Around 32 percent of these young men 
measured up with abilities to succeed 
in a four-year course. Yet, as I said, 
present figures of college enrollment 
are only around 16 percent of the col- 
lege age group. There are, in other 
words, plenty of able young men 
whom colleges have not admitted. Also, 
the numker of young women going to 
college has fallen from a prewar figure 
of 40 percent of the total enrolled to 
32 percent. This is probably due in part 
to the veteran pressures, 


The evidence of studies in several 
states before the war also confirms 
the conclusion that there are as many 
young people who do not go to college 
who have the necessary mental and 
other capacities, as do go. And the 
reasons why these qualified persons 
stop their education before college 
are: first, low family income, second, 
ability to earn good wages in today’s 
market, and, third, residence in geo- 
graphical areas where preparatory 
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schooling is poor or is scarce, or where 
colleges are too great a distance froin 
home to make attendance possible 
without some financial aid. 

My answer to the question “Do too 
many people go to college?” is thus 
an emphatic NO. The facts prove that 
too few go to college. Our nation is 
losing the benefit of the advanced edu- 
cation of some hundreds of thousands 
now kept out of college by reasons 
which have nothing to do with their 
ability. At a time when we can hardly 
have too many well-educated young 
people to cope with all the economic, 
civic and international issues of our 
day, our country is depriving itself of 
talent drawn off too soon into callings 
of restricted scope. Thus too many are 
not being educated to the extent jus- 
tified by their capacities and by our 
nation’s need 

Too many people do not go to col- 


lege. But whether there are enough 
college facilities and enough teachers 
to take care of those that do or should 
go, is another question. And if we as a 
nation want to get more of these quaii- 
fied young people into college, where 
we would put them and how we would 
pay the bill—these are important ques- 
tions which promise to become even 
more urgent as the flow of veterans 
subsides and more of the normal age 
group desire to be admitted. The Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion has been studying these problems 
for a year in order to make recom- 
mendations to President Truman in 
the near future. The nation will look 
eagerly for its proposals to supply 
answers to these questions. It is to be 
hoped that its recommendations will 
tell us how more of the right kind of 
young people can have the benefits of 
a college education. 





France 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—This was 
W: week of more intense diplo- 

matic activity than the nation’s 
capital has known in a long time. Two 
events of major importance caused the 
lights to burn long and late at the 
White House and the State Department. 
The first was the rapidly-moving world 
reaction to British Foreign Minister 
Bevin’s call for establishment of a 
western European federation. The sec- 
ond was the consequences of the French 
devaluation of the franc. There are 
points of conflict between the British 
and French moves. 


It is an open secret that Washington 
was not happy about the French de- 
valuation decision. There is a lively 
fear that it may set off a chain reaction 
that might throw a monkey wrench 
into Bevin’s plan. 

The Bevin move was long in plan 
Ning. It came as no surprise to Wash- 
ington, because the British had kept us 
informed of their preliminary steps all 
along. 

The progressive wing in the State 
Department and the Truman Adminis- 


tration have been very much in ‘favor 
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Seeks American 


By Jonathan Stout 


of the Bevin plan all along. The oppo- 
sition here has come entirely from re- 
actionary circles, which are blindly 
opposed to what they regard as Bevin’s 
intention of establishing a “Socialist 
International” in western Europe as a 
third major world power. This fact 
makes the Soviet propaganda that 
Bevin’s plan is a Wall Street plot sound 
even more ridiculous than usual. 


As the direct consequence of Bevin’s 
announcement, five sets of conferences 
have been initiated. France and Italy 
are meeting to discuss problems pre- 
liminary to a formal reply to Bevin. 
The French and British are also initiat- 
ing talks concerning mutual economic 
problems. The Scandinavian countries 
are meeting shortly to discuss a customs 
union. And the Benelux countries 
(Belgium, Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg) are meeting to discuss a com- 
mon taxation and currency. And, at a 
distance from western Europe, the 
British are initiating talks with Iraq 
and neighboring Arab states, with the 
friendly collaboration of the Americans, 
for a friendship pact between the Arab 
states.and western Europe. . 


After these regional discussions are 
finished, western Europe will be ready 
for the next step—toward a general 
customs union. It is believed that a 
customs union must be set up before 
it will be possible for western Europe 
to tackle the problem of federalization. 
A prerequisite is establishment of parity 
in western Europe’s various currencies. 

The action of France in devaluing the 
frane at this point jumps the gun, and, 
it is pointed out, may make currency 
parity an even more complicated prob- 
lem than it is now. 

The French move is regarded here 
as an open invitation to American pri- 
vate capital to come to France. The 
debate over the Marshall Plan has made 
plain that one of the causes of delay 
of Congressional approval is the desire 
of surplus American capital to find 
investment markets in western Europe. 
For that reason, Big Money here has 
been arguing that, instead of a govern- 
ment loan to western Europe, private 
capital be allowed to invest in British, 
French and Italian industry. 


The Brookings Institution compro- 
mise plan for European aid answers 


Capital 


this demand of Big Money by making 
provision for the encouragement of 
private investment in western European 
industry. It is also fairly obvious that 
the Brookings compromise is the most 
likely of final adoption by Congress. 

Convinced of this, the French have 
made an open bid to American private 
capital to divert a greater flow of 
American dollars to France than the 
French would have gotten under the 
original Marshall Plan. Neither the 
State Department nor the British For- 
eign Ministry like what one diplomat 
called “the grasping quality” in the 
French move. The State Department 
had hoped that the French would move 
with the British in closer collaboration 
toward friendly federation. 

The French devaluation, it is believed, 
will delay the move towards federation, 
but will not halt it. 

Real trouble is not anticipated unless 
other western European nations enter 
into a currency devaluation race with 
the French. It was in an effort to pre- 
vent such a race that the State Depart- 
ment lights burned long and late in 
Washington this week. 
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uddle and Terror in 
Czechoslovakia 


By Migrant 


the pen-name of a well-known foreign correspondent whose reliability is vouched for by The New Leader; 


Pilzen, Czechoslovakia. 


HE Communist offensive here be- 


gan last July when Moscow 

forced the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to withdraw its acceptance of the 
invitation to the Marshall Plan confer- 
ence. It is expected to culminate some 
time before the Czech people have to 
give their 
Communist muddle and terrorism at 


verdict on two vears of 


the general elections next summer. Its 
objectives 
cated by the 
President, Clement Gottwald. They are 


have been repeatedly indi- 


Communist Minister 


(in addition t vetir the Ce munist 
yoke yet more firmls to sever all re 
maining tie both political and eco- 


nomic, between this country and the 
West, to force her to buy from and sell 
to the East exclusivel and to make 
her the workshop and arsenal of the 
Soviet Union and the Eastern Bloc 
Everyone, even the Communists, today 
realizes that this means untold eco- 
nomic misery for the people at large— 
the first fruits are already ripening— 
and the reduction of hei 
civilization to the primitive levels of 
Rumania and Russia. All this is em 
bodied in the new “revolutionary” Five 
Year Plan, announced by Gottwald and 
dictated to him by Moscovite 


advanced 


experts.” 


The disastrous result of the first vear 
of the current Two Year Plan and 
what happens when it sought to 
divert natural trade currents between 
this country and the West through 
artificial channel unning Eastwards, 
are already apparent loday Czecho- 
slovakia (in 1946 a land of plenty), is 
short of b f ev, textiles, sugar 
and 1 I H hop windows, 
UNRRA 
supplic last ¢ ptving of othe 
products. Like the rest of Europe. she 


expe n ia < trou harvest in 


bare of t mee ubiquit 


1947, but a reasonable trade policy 
dictated by her own ot Russia's inte 
ests, would | enabled her to avoid 


her present plight 


The new trac ‘ ent with the 
USSR *mbodied in the Five Year 
Plan under the pressure of Stalin's 
Suspension of the promised Russian 
grain delivers Figures published 
recently for the first half of 1947 show 
that the efforts of the Two Year Plan 
to cut off trade with the West had so 
far largely failed. Only 12 percent of 
Czech imports came from Russia and 
her satellites, and only 15 percent of 
her exports went to then From the 
United States alone 
was stil] 


Czechoslovakia 
getting 14 percent of her im- 
ports and sending us 6 percent of her 
exports After the United States 
Czechoslovakia's best markets and sup- 
pliers were still Britain, Switzerland 
Sweden and Holland 
Gottwald have 


cease. 


This, Stalin and 


decreed must now 


Tue so-called Molotov Plan” was 
tossed contemptuously last Juiv to the 
Czechs as a consolation prize. when 
they obediently withdrew acceptance 
of the Paris Conference invitation. Of 
the promised 200,000 tons of grain and 


4 





his name cannot be divulged at this time. 


200,000 tons of fodder, most of which 
was to arrive before the end of 1947 
and the balance during 1948. all that 
arrived was 10,000 tons of grain. sent 
from Hungary, on Russian orders. Be- 
fore the next harvest Czechoslovakia 
must get a further 500,000 tons of 
grain. Stalin, having forced the Czechs 
to accept economic bondage, came to 
the rescue on November 29 with more 
promises. He would send 200,000 tons 
of wheat in addition to the first 200,000 
promised but never supplied, all of it 
to arrive—by the eve of the Czecho- 
slovak general elections The first 
50,000 tons, together with 50,000 tons of 
fodder, was promised for the end of 
1947. Only 7,000 tons of wheat and 
3,000 tons of maize were received. The 
only abundant food in Czechoslovakia 
is, tor the moment, meat, since live- 
stock is being slaughtered wholesale 





God, Believes. Stalin, Is on the Si 


for lack of fodder. The Czechs were 
forced on November 27 to barter live- 
stock to Yugoslavia for 20,000 tons 
each of wheat and maize. Communist 
propaganda contrasts Stalin’s wonder- 
ful “generosity” with American harsh- 
ness in rejecting the appeal for help 
made through the amiable Jan Mas- 
aryk. The millions of dollars worth of 
food, raw materials and machinery 
which the United States sent to Czecho- 
slovakia through UNRRA are con- 
veniently forgotten. But many anti- 
Communists regret that Washington 


left the road clear for Stalin’s “election 
grain” promises. 

Secrecy is maintained about the ex- 
act terms of all trade agreements with 
Russia. But this much is known— 
Russia has driven a hard bargain, 
calculating high prices in dollars for 
her exports. And the shortages of tex- 
tiles, sugar and boots—among other 
Czechoslovak products—is largely due 
to the low dollar values which Russia 
fixes for such imports from her satel- 
lite. The Czechs have just issued an 
appeal to Russia to agree on quality in 
advance, as in the past quantities of 
consumer goods such as shoes have 
been ripped to pieces before being re- 
turned by Russian inspectors who took 
objection to the quality. 

Characteristic of the resultant chaos 
is the position in the steel industry. 
Output has fallen on account of the 







es ‘ sa Bai. - > te 
de of the Strongest Battalions 
low-grade Russian ores the country is 
forced to import instead of the former 
high-grade Swedish ores. Yet she is 
now called on to expand by 100 per cent 
her iron and steel industries. These are 
to be at the service of Russia and her 
satellites, even though this will involve 
the partial or total closing down of in- 
dustries for which she is famous, such 
as glass and high-grade pottery, gloves, 
toys and high-grade textiles. ‘Gott- 
wald’s latest ukase says that Czecho- 
slovakia will never be a bridge be- 
tween East and West, but in trade as 


in polities will be exclusively “Fast- 
érn.” 
- + * 


Some 85 or 90 percent of the popula- 
tion sees that the East is quite in- 
capable of fulfilling the role allotted 
to it. The humiliating position of the 
Ministers who were summoned to the 
Kremlin to get Stalin’s orders to boy- 
cott the Marshall Plan is compared 
with that of President Hacha when he 
zlso had to learn, on obeying Hitler’s 
summons to Berlin in 1939, that his 
country had lost her independence. 
And the surrender to Moscow is spoken 
of in Pilzen cafes—with bated breath— 
zs “our second Munich.” The lead to 
resistance to Gottwald has been given 
by the Social Democrais, <o long 
chained to the Communist chariot by 
the crypto-Communist leader of their 
party, Zdenek Fierlinger. 


Last September Fierlinger over- 
played his hand against the democratic 
workers, already exasperated by two 
years of Communist terror in the 
factories. Very secretly he summoned 
two of his pliant backers to meet Gott- 
wald, who was accompanied by two 
Communist Ministers, Vaclav Kopecky 
and J. Slansky. In the name of the 
two parties, but without authority, the 
six signed an “agreement” to adopt an 
identical line on all political questions. 
The Communist-controlled official 
Czech news agency described this as 
the outcome of an all-night sitting of 
the Social Democratic Central Com- 
mittee. That just wasn’t true. The pact, 
over the hurried publication of which 
the Communists even double-crossed 
Fierlinger, had been submitted to no 
one but the six conspirators; the lead- 
ing members of the Central Committee 
were not even in Prague. Two Social 
Democratic leaders, Bohumil Lausman 
and Vaclav Majer, respectively Minis- 
ters for Industry and Food, tendered 
their resignations. 


On October 12, the Slovak Social 
Democrats fused with their Czech com- 
rades for mutual defense against Com- 
munist intrigue. A week later the 
newly-fused movement issued a sharp 
denunciation of the Cominform and 
rejected the appeal to oppose Social 
Democrats in Western countries. The 
party Congress met in Brno in Novem- 
ber and by an enormous majority, 
ousted Fierlinger from his leadership, 
replacing him by that vigorous protag- 
onist of independence, Bohumil Laus- 
man. Not even the Communists dare 
to call him a tool of Western capital- 
ism, for the latter’s dislike of his social- 
ization of industry is too well-known. 
Lausman stands for socialization ac- 
cording to the democratically expressed 
will of the Czechoslovaks, 
for the fulfillment of the autocratic 
demands of Russian State Capitalism. 


Fierlinger 


* * ™ 


Brno was a brave beginning of re- 
sistance—so, too, was the stand of the 
majority Slovak Democratic Party 
against the attempts of the Communist 
minority to overthrow them by a coup 
d’état last October. It would be foolish 
to imagine that it has broken the power 
of the Communists. To rally round the 
standard of democracy when the Com- 
munists control the Ministry of the 
Interior is to court disaster. For the 
moment all goes well. Just after Brno, 
there were elections in the Commercial 
Faculty of Prague University. Last 
year the Communists secured 280 votes 
to “the Socialists’ 100. As a result of 
Brno, the Socialists shot ahead with 
259 votes to the Communists’ 253. 


It is not over honest elections that 
the trial of strength will come. The 
discovering of “plots” has started— 
three in Slovakia, of which only one 
seems to have any elements of genuine- 
ness—and one very bogus one in Bo- 
hemia. There will be more before the 
general elections, and it will go hard 
with the Minister of the Interior, 
Nosek, if he cannot extend them to in- 
volve independent-minded Social Dem- 
ocrats. 
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Wasurcron, D. C. — Stiffening 
Scandinavian resistance to Russian 
bullying takes open form on Feb. 9 
when the Prime Ministers of Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway will meet in 
Stockholm to discuss two things: 1. 
Setting up a Scandinavian tariff union 
in possible collaboration with Britain: 
2. Scandinavian participation in the 
Marshall Plan. 

@® As the American Friendship Train 
approached Messina, Sicily, last week. 
the Italian Communist Party locally 
paraded with signs saying: “Everybody 
to the train. Americans destroyed our 
houses with bombs. We are entitled to 
the packages. To every one a package.” 
Hundreds of men, women and children 
converged on the station when the 
train arrived. Communist hopes of pre- 
cipitating a riot, damaging to Italo- 
American relations, were dashed, how- 
ever, when the crowd remained orderly. 

® Before General Lucius Clay leit 
Washington this week to return to his 
AMG post in Berlin, he requested top- 
rank permission to arm US sentries on 
American trains running through the 
Soviet zone to Berlin with orders to 
shoot to kill against Russian marauders 
Full reports have been 
suppressed of American casualties as 
the result of Russian attacks and hold- 
ups of American trains. 

American authorities in the US sector 
of Berlin last week arrested a Russian 
soldier who shot Lieut. Scheunemann 
of Chicago. The American officer caught 


and bandits. 


the Russian in the act of burglarizing 
a building in the US sector. 

American and British authorities were 
pointedly reminded last week.that they 
are virtually Russian prisoners isolated 
on an insecure island in a Soviet sea 
ops halted the regular 
British litary train crossing the 


when Russian tre¢ 








GENERAL CLAY 
Objects to Russians Shooting 
Americans 


Soviet zone and several British generals 
were held more than 12 hours without 
food because the British refused to 
permit the Rusisans to board the British 
train and remove some German civilians 
employed by the British Military 
Government. 

@ Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, refugee 
Polish Peasant Party leader, toid a 
press conference in Chicago last week 
that a well-planned campaign against 
Communism now may avoid anothei 
world wa 

® “Sabre rattling,” snarled Italian 
Commun when the US Navy c.uise 
Little Rock and Providence dropped 
anchor at the main Italian naval hase 
at Taranto last week. The guns ci the 
Taranto fortress thundered a sa’ute to 
the American fighting ships. The Little 
Rock answered the salute. 

Following casualties to 37 persous in 
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rom the Cold War Fron 


By The New Leader Washington Bureau 


one day in Communist riots in Italy, 
Premier de Gasperi this week publicly 
charged Communists with stirring up 
unrest in Italy and France on dwect 
orders from the Russian-sponsored 
Cominform in order to wreck the 
Marshall Plan and seize the govera- 
ments of the two countries, 

@ Official circles in Washington fore 
cast a favorable reply to the appeal of 
Greek Premier Sophoulis for 500 pieces 
of light artillery, including 75 mountai« 
guns, to mount the Greek spring drive 
against the Communist guerrillas. So- 
phoulis said that with guns the Greeks 
could do the job themselves—that there 
would be no need of American troops. 

® The British Government has given 
American military airplanes permissiou 
to land at British Mediterranean base» 
although US military personnel will noi 
be permitted resident stations at the 
bases and there will be no American 
ground crews. Two of the bases will 
be at Maita and Tripoli. 

® American Communists have organ- 
ized an invasion of Washington on Feb. 
15 and 16 te put on a demonstration 
against the. Truman program on ur: 
versal military training. The Soviet 
Government has had universal militar: 
training (including women) for 30 
years. : 

® The new Seviet Ambassador, Alex- 
ander S. Panyushkin, this week fived 
the opening gun of a full-fledged Soviet 
attack within the Far Eastern Commi 
sion against the policies carried out bs 
General MacArthur in Japan. Panyush- 
kin charged MacArthur’s record in pro- 
moting “democracy” in Japan was not 
“satisfactorv.’ 

@ Eight deputies in the Austrian 
Pawliaiient, led by Social Democratic 
Deputy Dr. Pittermann, several days 
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Courtesy Appreciate America ine 


FOR THE REAL FIGHT LET'S GET TOGETHER 


ago demanded an investigation into the 
fate of Dr. Paul Anton Katscher, noted 
Austrian expert and government offi 


cial. Dr. Katscher d 





sappeared seven 
about to leave {vi 
Geneva to attend a European freight 





weeks ago as he was 


car conference. He had been expecteu 
to demand at the conference the re 
turn of Austrian freight cars bene 
held in Soviet-dominated countries. D: 
Katscher last was seen getting into an 





Party-line Fronts: Check-List Number 2 


LTTE 


of Pacific Relations. 


which is anti-Communist). 


Contemporary Writers. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Labor Research Association. 





Congress). 





= 
SM MU UU TURN cucu LLL 


@ For the convenience of our readers, we print from time to time short lists = 
The first check-list covered the major = 
CP-controlled trade unions in the United States. This list covers a variety of 
additional froni-organizations. We suggest that these lists be clipped for future 
reference. Among these organizations, the degree of Communist influence or 
control varies, as does the degree of successful camouflage. Not all are outright 
Communist fronts; some are organizations in which innocent liberals do not 
realize the extent of Communist infiltration, as in the case of the Institute 


of party-line fronts in various fields. 


Allied Labor News (serving labor papers with party-line foreign news). 
American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 

American Committee for Yugoslav Relief (allied with American Slav Congress). 
American Council for a Democratic Greece. 

American Jewish Labor Council (don’t confuse with Jewish Labor Committee, 


American Labor Party (in New York State). 

American Relief for Greek Democracy. 

American-Russian Institute (tax-exempt Communist propaganda front). 

American Slav Congress (part of Stalin’s Pan-Slav movement). 

California Labor School (San Francisco). 

Church League for Industrial Democracy (not to be confused with League for 
Industrial Democracy, which is anti-Communist). 

Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy (for Stalinized Asia). 

Committee for the First Amendment (originally “Hollywood Fights Back”). 

Congress of American Women (U.S. section of international women’s front). 


Federated Press (serving labor papers with party-line domestic news). 
Independent Progressive Party (California). 
Indusco (American Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives). 


National Lawyers Guild (U.S. Section of an international front of lawyers). 
People’s Educational Center (Los Angeles). 

People’s Institute of Applied Religion. 

People’s Songs (furnishes party-line entertainment to many organizations). 
Progressive Citizens of America (biggest general Communist front). 
Progressive Party (in Cook County, Ill., the Chicago county). 

United Christian Council for Democracy. 

United Committee of South Slavic Americans (allied with American Slav 


Voice of Freedom Committee (promoting Communist propaganda on radio). 


| 
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yutomobiie with «a mussicn officer and 
two soldiers and has not been heard 
irom since 


® The Rev. William Howard Melish 


x Brooklyn, national chairman of the 
American-Soviet © Fries iip Council, 
uid this ; that the Depart- 
ment’s release of the si t Nazi-Com- 
munist partnership documents found in 
the captured German archives was an 


“appeal to the prejudices of the unin- 


formed among the American public.” 


The meaning of the documents, he de- 
claved, was twisted and p rverted” in 
an etfort to justify the “cold war” 


against the Soviet 

® In the face of Russian refusal to 
agree to French incorporation of the 
Saar, the United Siates and Britain this 
week ignored Russia in a_ tripartite 
agreement with France under which all 
Saar coal will go to France beginning 
early in 1949. It amounts to de facto 
recognition of French control of the 
Saar. 


CP Book Note 

Should anyone be inierested, the 
magazine successor to New Masses 
and Mainstream is to be called (sure - 
prise!) Masses and Maiustream, Its 
roster of editors is as follows: Samuel 
Sillen, editor-in-chief; Herbert Apt- 
heker, Lloyd L. Brown and Charles 
Humboldt will serve es associate edi- 
tors. Final editorial voice will remain— 
the Kremlin. The first issue, to run to 
96 pages and to sell at 35 cents a copy, 
is scheduled for March. 1948. 
TWO-PARTY DECEIT 

® The magazine Bolshevik, published 
in Moscow, clarified the meaning of 
Wallace's candidacy in its January 1 
issue. Citing as victories for “the 
people” the proclamation of a Commu- 
nist guerrilla government in Greece, 
the abdication of King Michael of Ru- 
mania and Wallace's announcement 
that he would head a third party, 
Bolshevik commented 

“The growing outline of a third party 
is opening to the eyes of the American 
people the low-grade deceit of the 
two-party system.” 

Now all is clear: American Commu- 
nists support a third party because 
they don’t believe in two parties; they 
want a one-party dictatorship. 


Nofes on § 


Berlin. 
N his manifesto on the magazines 
] Zvezda and Leningrad, in which 
writers like Zoschenko and Ahk- 
mahtova were excommunicated, Andrei 
Zhadanov reminded the Soviet writer 
that he is, as ever, “a conscript in the 
gervice of the people,” and “on the firing 
line on the ideological front.” 
This note of a militarized culture— 
which the Germans call Kasernenhofton 
~ has now become standard. In a recent 


convention of young Soviet writers Pa- 
vel Antokolsky, a prominent Russian 
poet and a Stalin-prize winner, sounded 
it very plainly: 

cas" .People say that we have had 
enough of sorrow and sadness, of hate 


propaganda, gruesome photographs 


showing enemy atrocities, enough 
bvoks and films full of tank and 
shooting, enough heroics and tragedy 

1 always want to turn my back on 
th weakening and anesthetizing 
speeches. They are not worthy of the 
memory or of the conscience of a So- 


viet man 


“A thousand time no! The wat 
no* over, and victory not over. . 
Sov et culture igain on the firing 
Jine and is calling for its warriors te 
fienht for a just cause 
The blood and-iron character of the 
vocabulary wlongs t the latter-day 
Soviet ob sion vith the forms and 
po oO of war. When the delegation 
of Russian writers appeared recently in 
Berlin, most of the members wore, across 
th brenst-pocket of their tweed suits, 
five or six rows of ribbons and decora- 
tions. The same colors show up in the 
2eW poetry of the young Russian 
wriel 
And if we have to fight again, 
Why, then we have to fight. 
I'll man a gun as I did then 
And c¢.unt it quite all right. 
At lirst a corporal will be 
My senior in command, 
} Then I'll descend to poetry 
Fiom this exalted stand 
These line (by Semyon Gudzenke) 


proved to the older critic that the 
young men who had come back from the 
var had been moved neither by a weak- 
kneed pacifism nor by the frauds of 
*'¢ Antokolsky writes 


“estern§ culture.” 
that Genuine culture i not something 


that “may le lost somewhere on the way 
like old-fashioned clothing ... It is the 
whole history of the people that pre- 
serves it, it is the whole future that 
they look forward to. It is the littl 
book of Pushkin’s poems that the office: 
carries in his haversack, it is that «ffi- 
cer’s gentleness with any child that 
comes his way. } 

The Sovict writer has always been, 
in Stalin’ celebrated phrase, “an en- 
vinecr of the soul.” The only recent 
change is that he has now been com- 
micsioned in the combat-engineci 


Tur cultural propagandists of the 


USSR ar ymething less than the dia- 
le ‘tically clever operators we often 
imagine them to be. How dull and ob- 
tuse they a it times! In the recent ex- 


changes between the Soviet and the 
British writers there must have been at 
least a dozen times when the Russians, 
unaccountably fumbled the ball. One 
Englishwoman suggested that there was 
a). affinity between the “mind of classi- 
cal Greece” and “the mind of Russia”- 

for instance, Euripedes-Turgonex, and 
t'. patriotic speeches of the Athenian 
orators and the speeches of Stalin! How 
brilliantly would the little Goebbels have 
capitalized on such a tribute to the 
genius of his Reich (although the 
Greeks, for him, were effeminate degen- 
erates). But the theoretical prejudices of 
the Russians serve as an abstructive 
burden. I am sure Sylvia Townsend 
Warne: thought the remark would please 
Soviet patriots, who are so anxious to 
ciaim the inventions “of the radio and 
the railroad and the first preparation 
oe! 
a sivlid lecture on relativism and his- 


torical 


insect powder. Instead, she received 


materialisn as did another 


a 


oviet Cultural Life 


Artists as 


Combat Engineers 
By Melvin J. Lasky 


New Leader Correspondent in Germany 


Englishwoman who thought the genius 
ot Russia was so beautifully typified by 
the philosophy of love (Dostoevsky’s 
Zossima and Prince Myshkin). 


’ 


When the issue of “Detective-Stories’ 
was raised, the reaction of the Russian 
critics was positively Trotskyist! With 
indignation they called attention to the 
relations between literature and the 
inner life, between cultural content and 


1evolutionary humanity. “The unhealthy 
int rest in crime is foreign to the Soviet 
reader,” one Russian commented stodg- 
ly, “and our press does not make a point 
of carrying such sensations.” This is 
tupid. For twenty ycars the blackest 


headlines in Pravda a lzvestia were 


cevote. precisely t th ensational 
tories of crime and criminal to the 
foul deeds of the Left Opposition, the 
Right Opposition, and assorted other 
rapists and wreckers. And what themes 
this network of the Russian underworld 
could provide for a Bolshevik Edgar 


Wallace or a Slavic Simenon! What 
melodrama! — stalwart GPU agents 
tiailing the agents of Radek and Bukha- 
rin through the dimly-lit streets of Mos- 
co, to their secret meeting-places with 
the Nazi and Japanese conspirators .... 
And how instructive for the millions of 
Soviet readers who, in suspense and 
horror, would learn what it means to 
be beyond the pale of Stalin's grace, who 
would learn above all that crime does 
pot pay! 
> 


Sritt it is precisely this lurid ele- 
ment of melodrama which gives the 
typical Kremlin note to the new Soviet 
theatrical hit, Colonel Kusmin. Kusmin 
1s &@ Russian commandant of a German 
city on the Elbe who has to contend 
with a network of Gestapo and Wash- 
ingtor spies in order to protect valuable 
Zeiss patents. The patents in question 
ave hidden, then found, then stolen, 
then recovered. Treacherous Nazis (in 
disguise) glamorous 
Bergdoff-Good- 
man). Bat Kusmin triumphs. The pat- 


conspire with 
An.erican agents (in 


ents are saved. Science marches on. 


Fascism and the Dollar ha ven beaten, 

In the presentaticn of the play for 
the theatre-going public in Germany, 
Oberst Kusmin has been cleaned up 


wnd redressed. And in its best scenes— 
which unlike things like Simenov’s Rus- 


sian Question are rather good—the piece 
emerges as a kind of Russian Bell for 
idano, with Kusmin as a Red Army 
Major Joppolo. His first order is to feed 





the starving German children of the city 
(although his hate-ridden adjutant re- 
minds him that Hitler, too, was once 
a child). He recites poems from Hein- 
rich Heine, and invokes the names of 
Spinoza and Descartes. He longs for 
his Russian homeland, its music, its 
countryside. He befriends the German 
youth, although his own children were 
manhandled by Wehrmacht troops. In 
great passion and sincerity he cries out 
(t the German officials protesting dis- 
martling) that if the whole of Germany 
were packed and crated and shipped 
eastwards, it could not pay for the ruin 
und human tragedy which the German 
armies had brought to his native land. 

All this is dramatically credible and 
effective, if sometimes on the shady 
side of history. 

Colonel Kusmin handles the Russian 
audience very skillfully. First, a real 
foundation of Russian national senti- 
ments and emotional attitudes, and then 
on top of that, resting easily, the Stalin- 
ist message about America’s drive for 
wa. The Americans are revcaled to be 
either (a) villainous paid agents of 
Wal. Street’s war machine—spies, jour- 
nelists, et al—(b) gum-chewing, hard- 
drinking jitterbugging idicts—GI’s, lieu- 
tenants, average Americans— or (c) 
pleasant-enough peace-loving fellows, a 
little on the dumb side, but honest, and 
in the end victims of the new monstrous 
Fascist America which is emerging on 
the world-seene— (viz. Kusmin’s friend, 
US Col. Hill, who is sacked out of the 
service). 

For the Germans the play is a kind 
of grotesque joke. For the Soviet peo- 
ple it is still another inflammation of 
Russian nationalism in behalf of the 
Stalinist line in world-pclitics. Yet, I 
wonder what the popular reaction in 
the USSR was to some of the whoppers 
in the play. At one point Kusmin is 
asked (maliciously, by a US journalist, 
of course) why it isn’t possible in some 
Russian newspaper to express some dif- 
ference of opinion with Stalin. 

“You want to know why?” Kusmin 
replies. “Because that same day the 
whole people would rise up as a man 
and simply smash and destroy the 
newspaper office that dared to print 
that kind of thing! That’s why... .” 

. * ; 


Tue general atmospheie of Kremlin 
propaganda, both in political and cul- 
tural matters, leads to the suspicion that 
we will witness a new series of purges, 
new Moscow Trials—this time with the 
















USA providing the melodramatic back- 
ground for anti-Soviet treachery! 

In the 1920s the elimination of the 
surviving Mensheviks, anarchists, and 
Social Revolutionaries was at the same 
time the liquidation of the ring of agents 
paid by the British and then by the 
French General Staffs. In the 1930s the 
elmination of the Old Bolsheviks liqui- 
dated the agents of the Japanese and 
German General Staffs, the Hitler-Trot- 
sky clique of saboteurs. Now the scape- 
goats of the Kremlin dictatorship will 
irevitably be lackeys of Amevicun war- 
mongering imperialism. The more things 
change, the more they remain the same! 

Jt is instructive that the authors of 
Colonel Kusmin who were part of the 
Soviet staff at the Nuremberg Tribunal 
should be so forward-looking. And in 
Nuremberg, where there were so many 
magnificient opportunities for retrospec- 
tion! Think of the material which a 
Kusmin, now so preoccupied with Amer- 
ican espionage, could have _ provided 
General Rudenko, busy with th: prose- 
cution of Goering and Jod] et al. 

It could have been demonstrated that 
the Nazi crimes against peace and 
jumanity began with the conspiracy 
of the Hitler Staff to bribe and cor- 
rupt high Soviet officials under the 
influence of Trotsky. It could have had 
the testimony of the German Army, 
Navy, and Luftwaffe. They could have 
pt every surviving General-Staff offi- 
cer on the stand. They could have 
presented all the relevant documents 
out of captured secret files. 

The redemption of the Soviet politi- 
cal Jine on the great issue of the Mos- 
cov. Treason Trials would have been 
accomplished in a single stroke. 

While in Nuremberg last year I 
watched for this strategy. But not a 
sign of it! The alleged connections 
between the anti-Stalinist opposition 
within the USSR and Hitler Germany 
was never broached! Not a document 
cu this subject was prepared. Not a 
question was asked to ferret out the 
historical truth. 

Because the historical truth lay not 
with Andrei Vishinsky, but with the 
Commission of John Dewey. Before 
Nuremberg it was still possible for 
some one to argue—“Final judgment 
still has to be withheld! I can imagine 
how an opposition, discouraged and 
embittered by the police-state of the 
USSR, could in their blind desperate 
efforts to retaliate seek the aid of 
foreign powers, even the aid ot. Hit- 
ler... . After all, look at what hap- 
pened in World War II. Communist 
and Junker anti-Nazis in Germany 
so.ght the aid of London, Washington, 
Moscow, and in innumerable cases ac- 
tually became foreign agents. Is_ it 
then so difficult to imagine anti- 
Stalinists within the USSR seeking the 
aid of Berlin?” 

But after Nuremberg nothing can 
possibly be offered to defend or ex- 
plain away the huge travesty of jus- 
tice which Stalin engineered in the 
Moscow Trials. The case has been 
closed. In the supreme test of evidence 
whieh the Soviet prosecution faced, 
the result was only an empty white 
page. 

I remember once in an_ interview 
with General Guderian, the curious re- 
action “of one of the great military 
personalities of the Third Reich to the 
auestion of German General-Staff col- 
leboration in Russian treason. He had 
been stern and serious, and he had 
viven his replies in clipped fashion. 
Now that the Moscow Trials had been 
bicached, he relaxed, leaned against 
the back of his chair, and arched his 
eyebrows helplessly. “That mystery has 
had me speculating for years—now 
what do you suppose Stalin meant by 
it all?” 

Here is one mystery story, ut least, 
which Soviet Russia managed to write 
te a melodramatic conclusion. 
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MERICAN consumers of white 

A flour and white bread were per- 

mitted to learn recently what 

every nutritionist and science editor in 

America had known for nearly a year: 

namely, that for the past 30 years our 

millers have been inadvertently but 

inexcusably poisoning the flour out of 

which nine-tenths of our daily bread 
is made. 


That, however, is not the most dis- 
turbing aspect of the ageneized flour 
melodrama which, after its premier in 
London a year ago, was presented by 
Morris Fishbein with elaborate edi- 
torial apologies in the November 22, 
1947 issue of the Journal of the Amer 
ican Medical Association, and meagerly 
reviewed on the inside pages of the 


[he real catastrophe, unmentioned 
even by Dr. Anton J. Carlson, inter- 
nationally famous physiologist, in his 
characteristically forthright paper read 


at the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, is the clear evidence that 
given our present iaw and our preset 


professional mores, our food scientists 
are not permitted to function effective - 
lv as a free and independent estaté in 
the service of the public interest. Un~ 
til we correct situation—and it 





correct—there will 
be more poisoned food cases, including 
possibly more  bleached-flous 


melodramas. 


will not be easy t 


quite 


into that, however, let 
us first sketch the plot of the agene 
melodrama, insofar as this writer has 
been able to dig it out of the literature, 
and out of the various public and 
private agencies involved in the case, 
most reticent, to 


Before w ra 
Before e gC 


Some of whicn are 


ene is the trace name for nitrogen 
trichloride. “Agene-izing” white flour 
is a patented process introduced 3% 
years ago for the purpose of bleaching 

flour so that the 
it inedible, hence it keeps 
excellently. Ageneizing flour also helps 
the baker to achieve that perverse and 
depraved ideal of the 
baking technologist: the standard loaf 
ead white, puffed 
watered, and tasteless. It is convenient 
and profitable for the industry to pro- 
duce and sell that loaf, so you’d better 
eat it and like it. Because if you don’t 
the propaganda and pressure boys of 
the industry will call you a “food fad- 


and “improving’ 


weevils find 


nutritionally 





ol commerce 





dist." They hur] this phrase at their 
critics—among whom are some of this 
country’s most tinguished nutrition- 









ists—with the same venom and for the 


S yurpose as the Communists and 
their fellow-travelers howl “red- 
baiter” at anybody who dares object 


to the power politics of the Soviet 
Union or the treasonable villainies of 
its fifth column in this and other 


countrie 


Recently, however, the industry has 
been very much on the defensive— 
ever since Sir. Edward Mellanby, 
pioneer British nutritionist and directoz 
of Medical Research of Great Britain 
reported in the December 14, 1946, 
issue of the British Medical Journal 
that ageneized flour gives dogs fits 
Since then, two groups of American 
nutritionists have repeated and ex- 
tended Mellanby’s experiments. Their 
findings, published in the November 
22, 1947, issue of the Journal of the 
Medical Association, are 
enough, ageneized flour 
gives dogs fits. Cats, rats, ferrets, and 
monkeys are also poisoned by eating 
ageneized flour, the symptoms vary- 
ing in the different species. 
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By James Rorty 


The author of Our Master’s Voice, and many other books. 


QO; the two groups of American 
scientists who have thus far reported, 
one is headed by Dr. C. A. Elvejhem, 
of the University of Wisconsin. The 
work of Elvejhem’s group was sup- 
ported in part by a grant from the 
Wallace and Tiernan Company, owners 
of the process. Their findings were 
almost identical with those of the 
group of Army nutritionists headed by 
Captain Maurice L. Silver and em- 
ployed by the Medical Nutrition Lab- 
oratory of the Surgeon General’s of- 
fice. The chief difference is that 
whereas Elvejhem’s group makes no 
recommendations of public’ policy, the 
Army nutritionists do. In their com- 
ment on their findings they write: 
“Although we have no evidence 
that nitrogen trichloride is toxic to 
man, we agree with the report of 
the Department Committee of the 
Ministry of Health of Great Britain: 
‘The object of maintaining invio- 
late the purity of the flour supply 
we regard as inspired by a sound in- 
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stinct and we think that the respon- 
sibility for relaxing the principle is 
a very grave one, particularly at a 
time when research is beginning to 
throw new light upon the existence 
and properties of the more subtle 
constituents of the foodstuffs... Our 
view then is that flour should be the 
product of the milling of wheat with- 
out the addition of any foreign sub- 
substance.’ ” 

It is scarcely possible to misunder- 
stand this language. In effect the Army 
nutritionists are recommending not 
only that the use of the agene process 
be discontinued, but that no bleaches 
of any kind be used. 
They agree with the committee of the 
British Health Ministry that “flour 
should be the product of the milling 
of wheat without the addition of any 
foreign substance.” 

The British report was published in 
1927, twenty years ago. Harvey W. 
Wiley fought for the same conviction 
forty years ago. That, certainly, was 
one of the reasons why the father of 
the Food and Drug Law was forced 
out of his job as chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, predecessor ef the pres- 
ent Food and Drug Adniinistration. 

Now do you begin to scent the old 
lace with which the agene melodrama 
is adorned? 


or “improvers” 


In the same issue of the Journal of 








the AMA appears a communication 
from Frank G. Bourdreau, Chairman 
of the Food and. Nutrition Board of 
the National. Research Council, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, Com- 
missioner of Foods and Drugs of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

Ignoring completely the implicit but 
clear and unqualified recommenda- 
tion of the Army nutritionists that no 
bleaches or improvers be used, the 
Food and Nutrition Board recommends 
instead: 

1. Continued investigation of the 
effects of ageneized flour on human 
subjects. 

2. Exploration of alternative pro=- 
cesses of flour treatment to make sure 
flour treated is free from toxic effects, 
and encouragement of such pracesses. 

3. Reduction of the use of “agene.” 

“The Board,” reads this strange doc- 
ument, “considers that the present food 
crisis might be aggravated by a more 
jvastic and nmediate restriction of 
a ee 
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familiar practices at this time. It might 
decrease output of bakeries, increase 
costs of new technical difficulties, or 
waste flour by spoilage of batches in 
the bakeshop.” 

Has the Board forgotten, or does it 
think that the readers of its recom- 
mendations have forgotten, that for a 
brief period durin, iii. war our millers 
milled an 80 percen+ _raction of gray 
flour and our bakers successfuly baked 
it? ’ 

Immediate prohibition of agene and 
all other flour bleaches and improvers 
would not only give the human guinea 
pigs of America and Britain a rest— 
perhaps a badly needed one—after 
their 30 years’ ordeal. It would also 
make available greatly increased quan- 
tities of wheat flour for human con- 
sumption. thereby saving some hun- 
dreds of thousands of European chil- 
dren who will otherwise starve. 


* * * 


Dz: FRANK G. BOUDREAU, Chair- 
man of the Food and Nutrition Board, 
assures this writer that the recom- 
mendations of the Board were adopted 
unanimously. This is puzzling because 
the Surgeon General’s office has a 
liaison representative on the Board, 
namely Captain Denver I. Alien. Pre- 
suraably, therefore, Captain Allen must 


have voted against the recommenda- 
tions of the Army’s own research 
group. Why? 

The Food and Drug Administration 
is also represented on the Board, in 
the person of Dr. E. M. Nelson, Dr. 
Nelson must also have voted to ignore 
the recommendations of the Army 
nutritionists to ban all bleaches. Yet 
the position of the Food and Drug 
Administration, as stated in a letter to 
this writer is that it “would much pre- 
fer to ban the use of agene entirely, 
if the facts warrant, rather than to 
provide a tolerance for its use in re- 
stricted quantities.” 

What do the facts warrant? In the 
opinion of Dr. Carlson, who for some 
reason unknown to this writer is not 
a member of the Food and Nutrition 
Board, the facts warrant the suspicion, 
which investigations now in progress 
ized flour 
may produce subclinical symptoms in 
manifest 
themselves as alcnolism, or some other 


may substantiate, that agens 


human beings that may 
form of personality disturbance, 
“Since agene changes some of the 
wheat poison,” 
writes Dr. Carlson, in a letter to this 
‘normal people’ are 
relatively immune to this nerve poison, 


protein into a nerve 


writer “even if 
some of the proteins in the wheat have 
been so denatured that the nutritive 
value of this flour and bread is de= 
creased.” 

Moreover, adds Dr. “We do 
not start out in life with equal stability 
of the nervous system, as shown by the 
fact that under the same mental stress 
‘battle 
while others do not. Those 
with less stable nervou’ systems will 
of course be more easily upset by the 
nerve poison in ageneized flour and 
bread.” 


Carlson 


some go to 


g pieces (as in 


fatigue’) 


These and other clinical facts still 
to be determined about the effects of 
agene and -other bleaches and “im- 
provers” are of great importance to 
the health of the American people. But 
equally if not more important is the 
matter of getting legislative and ad- 
ministrative action in line with these 
facts once they are determined. Harvey 
W. Wiley established the toxic effects 
of flour bleaches forty years ago, to 
his own satisfaction at least. But the 
only action that resulted was his own 
forced retirement from office. 

Once we get the clinical facts we 
Shall still be confronted with a set of 
social, and political facts, 
They are even more disturbing than 
the strong possibility that we have 
permitted our millers and bakers to 
help populate our insane asylums, 
These facts, as I shall attempt to show 
in a subsequent article, warrant the 
belief that our whole food economy 
and culture is unsafe, that our food 
scientists know it is unsafe, but that thus 
far they have shown little disposition 
to.assume the responsibility and de- 
mand the power that would enable 
them to make it safe. 


economic 


POPULATION 


“Experts” who for years have 
been predicting a declining popula- 
tion for the United States will find 
no comfort in a report just released 
by the Census Bureau. 

It reveals that on October 1 Uncle 
Sam had 144,708,000 nephews and 
nieces, a gain of more than 18 
million since 1940 and five millions 
more than in the 1930-1940 decade, 

One of the largest increases was 
recorded for the metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York City, 


. 





HEN we, the newly elected 
W members of the Constituent 
Assembly, entered the Tauri 


Palace, the seat of the Assembly in 
Petrograd, on January 9, 1918, we 
found that the corridors were full of 
armed guards, They were masters of 
the building, crude and brazen. At 
first they did not address us directly, 
and only exchanged casual observa- 
tions to the effect that “This guy should 
get a bayonet between his ribs” o1 
“It wouldn't be bad to put some lead 
into this one.” When we entered the 
large hall, it was still empty The Bol 
had not 


shevik deputies yet appeared 


A tank division billeted in Petrograd 


remained faithful to the A mbly lt 


intended to demostrate thi faithful 
ness by participating in the marenh te 
the Palace which was to pi on it 


way the barracks of the Preobrazhensk1 


and Semionovski Regiment the twe 


best units of the Petrograd garrison 
At the meetings held | these res 

ments, resolutions ere invariably 
adopted demanding the transfe ol 


state power to the Con tituent As 
sembly. Thus a pro pect was open bon 
the consolidation of democratic I 

But the Bolsheviks were not caught 
off guard. They attacked the columns 
of demonstrators converging on the 
Tauric Palace from various parts ol 
Petrograd. Whenever the unarn ed 
crowd could not be dispersed imme 
diately, the street was blocked 5y 
troops or Bolshevik units would shoot 
into the crowd. The demonstrators 
threw themselves on the pavement and 
waited until the rattle of machine guns 
quieted down; then they would jum} 
up and continue their march, leaving 
behind the dead and wounded until 
they were stopped by a new volley. 
Or the crowd would be bayoneted by 
enraged Bolshevik outfits, which would 
get hold of the banners and placards 
carried by the demonstrators und tea! 
them into scraps. 

The Assembly hall was gradually 
filled by the deputies. Near the dats 
were placed armed guards. The public 
gallery was crowded to ove flowing. 
Here and there glittered rifle muzzles. 
Admission tickets for the public we 
distributed by the notorious Uritst 
He did hi 


Av last all the deputies had gatheree 


in a tense atmosphere. The leit sector 


job well 


was evidently waiting for something. 


From our benches rose Deputy Lord 
kapanidze and said in a calm, busine 
like voice that, according to an old 
parliamentary custom, the first sitting 
should be presided over by the senior 
deputy. The senior was S. P. Shvetsev, 
an old Socialist Revolutionary (SR 

As soon as Shvetsov’s imposing figure 
appeared on the dais, somebody gave 
a signal, and a deafening uproar broke 
out. The stamping of feet, hammering 
on the desks and howling made an 
infernal noise. The public in the gal 
lery and the Bolshevik allies, the Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries, joined in the 
tumult, The guards clapped their » fle 
butts on the floor. From various sides 
guns were trained on Shvetsov He 
President's bell, but the 
tinkling was drowned in the noise. He 
put it back on the table, and somebody 
immediately grabbed it and ha ded it 
over, like a trophy, to the represen- 
tative of the Sovnarkom (Soviet of 
Commissars), Sverdlov. Taking advan- 
tage of a moment of comparative -i- 
lence, Shvetsov managed to pronounce 
the sacramental phrase: “The session 
of the Constituent Assembly is open.” 
These words evoked a new din of pro- 
test. Shvetsov slowly left the dais end 


took the 
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Russias One Day Parliament 


By Victor M. Chernov 


He was replaced by Sverd- 
lov, who opened the session for the 
second time, but now in the name of 
the Soviets, and presented its “plat- 
form.” This was an ultimatum: we 
had just to vote Aye or No. 

In the election of the Assembly's 
President, the Bolsheviks presented no 
candidate of their own. They voted 


joined us 


for Maria Spiridonova, nominated by 
the Left SRs. Later they threw Spiri- 
donova into jail and tormented her 
until she was on the verge of insanity. 
gut at this moment they wanted to 
take full advantage of her popularity 
and reputation as a martyr in the 
struggle against Tzarism. My nomina- 
tion as candidate for the Presidency 
received even greater support than had 
been expected. Some leftist peasants 
evidently could not bring themselves 
to oppose their own “muzhik minister.” 
] obtained 244 votes against 150 

I delivered my inauguration address, 
making vigorous efforts to ke¢ p self- 
control. Every 


sentence of my peech 


It was now the turn of the Bolshe- 
vik speakers—Skvortsov and Bukharin. 
During their delivery, our sector was 
a model of restraint and self-discipline. 


We maintained a cold, dignified silence. 


The Bolshevik speeches, as usual, were 
shrill, clamorous, provocative and rude, 


but they could not break the icy si- 


lence of our majority. As President, I 


was bound in duty to call them to 
order for abusive statements. But I 
knew that this was precisely what 
they expected. Since the armed guards 
were under their orders, they wanted 


clashes, incidents and perhaps a brawl. 
So I remained silent. 


The Social Democrat Tseretelli rose 
to answer the Bolsheviks. They tried 
to “scare” him by levelling at him a 
rifle from the gallery and brandishing 
w gun in front of his face. I had to 
restore order—but how? Appeals to 
maintain the dignity of the Constituent 
evoked an even greater 
noise, at times turning into a raving 
fury. Dybenko and other demagogues 
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was met with outcries, some ironical, 
others spiteful, often buttressed by the 
brandishing of guns. Bolshevik depu- 
ties surged forward to the dais. Con- 
scious that the stronger nerves would 
win, I was determined not to yield to 
provocation, I said that the nation had 
made its choice, that the composition 
of the Assembly was a living testi 
mony to the people’s yearning for 
Socialism, and that its convention 
marked the end of the hazy transition 
period. Land reform, I went on, was 
a foregone conclusion: the land would 
be equally aceessible to all who wished 
to till it. The Assembly, I said, would 
inaugurate an era of active foreign 
policy directed toward peace. 
7 * - 


I FINISHED my speech amidst a 
cross-fire of interruptions and ‘cries. 


Tumry years ago the Constituent Assembly of Russia convened in Petrograd 
In the entire history of Russia this was the first and last par- 
liament freely elected by the people. 

After the fall of the Tzarist government in March 1918, Lenin’s Bolshevik 
Party demanded immediate elections to the Constituent Assembly and accused 
the other parties of seeking to put the elections off. Everything was set for 
the balloting when, on November 7, the Bolsheviks overthrew the government 
Yet the elections were held, with the result that out of 
34,000,000 votes cast the Bolsheviks got 9,000,000, whils the “SR‘s” (Socialist- 
Revolutionaries) received 21,000,000. Hence Lenin’s Central Committee decided 
to dissolve the Assembly after its first session. and for this purpose an armed 
guard was sent into the Tauric Palace. 
= In addition to these two parties, some members of a rightist liberal party 
(the Constitutional Democrats) were elected but failed to appear. The Social 
Democratic faction was headed by Irakli Tseretelli. A faction of Leftist SR‘s = 
split with the bulk of their party and joined Lenin’s government. Unlike the =z 
Polish, Hungarian, and other sham “peasants” and “socialists” in the Com- 
munist governments in our days, these Socialist Revolutionaries of the Left 
quit the government after a few months—and were suppressed and persecuted. 

In the Russia of 1917 “unanimous” elections and “democracy” of the Polish, 
Bulgarian or Rumanian style of today were then impossible. 
Communist leadership has learned a good deal, mastered new techniques, and 
no longer makes the mistake of granting the people an opportunity freely to 


Victor Chernov, leader of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, was elected Chairman of 
the Russian Constituent Assembly in Jan- 
uary. 
events of that historic convention. 

Chernov’s party was a socialist-peasant 
party which for decades carried on a strug- 
gle against Tzarism. Like many other SR 
leaders, he was imprisoned and exiled for 
anti-Tzarist activty. After the overthrow 
of Tzarism he became Minister of Agricul- 
ture in Kerensky’s cabinet. After the Boishe- 
vik coup d’etat, Chernov again went into 
exile. 

He came to New York in 1941. Among 
his numerous books are “Constructive So- 
cialism, 
sian Revolution.” 
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ealled for more and more assaults. 
Lenin, in the government box, demon- 
strated his contempt for the Assembly 
by lounging in his chair and putting 
on the air of a man who was bored 
to death. I threatened to clear the 
gallery of the yelling public.. Though 
this was an empty threat,. since the 
guards were only waiting for the order 
to “clear” us out of the hall, it proved 
temporarily effective. Tseretelli’s calm 
and dignified manner helped to restore 
peace. 


There was a grim significance in the 
outburst that broke loose when a 
middle-of-the-road deputy, Severtsov- 
Odoievski, started to speak Ukrainian. 
In the Assembly the Bolsheviks did not 
want to hear any language except 
Russian. I was compelled to state em- 
phatically that in the new Russia, each 









nationality had the right to use its owg, 
language whenever it pleased. 

When it appeared that we refused tg 
vote the Soviet “platform” without 
discussion, the Bolsheviks walked out 
of the sitting in a body. They returned 
to read a declaration charging us with 
counter-revolution and stating that our 
fate would be decided by organs which 
were in charge of such things. Soon 
alter that the Left SRs also made up 
their minds. Just before the discussion 
of the land reform started, their rep- 
resentative, I. Z. Steinberg, declared 
that they were in disagreement with 
the majority, and left the Assembl\ 


* * ™ 


We knew that the Bolsheviks were 
in conference, discussing what to do 
next. I felt sure that we would be 
arrested. But it was of utmost impor- 
tance for us to have a chance to say 
the last word. I declared that the 
next point on the agenda was the land 
reform. At this moment somebody 
pulled at my sleeve. 

You have to finish now. There are 
orders from the People’s Commiss:i 

Behind me stood a stocky sailor, acs 
companied by his armed comrades. 

‘What People’s Commissar?” 

“We have orders. Anyway, you cans 
not stay here any longer. The lights 
will be turned out in a minute. And the 
guards are tired.” 

“The members of the Assembly are 
also tired but cannot rest until they 
have fulfilled the task entrusted to 
them by the people—to decide on the 
land reform and the future form of 
government.” 

And leaving the guards no time to 
collect themselves, I proceeded to read 
the main paragraphs of the Land Bill, 
which our party had prepared long 
ago. But time was*running short. Re- 
ports and debates had to be omitted, 
Upon my proposal, the Assembly voted 
six basic points of the bill. It provided 
that all land was to be turned into 
common property, with every tiller 
possessing equal rights to use it. Amidst 
incessant shouts: “That’s enough! Stop 
it now! Clear the hall!” the other 
points of the bill were voted. 

Fearing that the lights would be ex« 
tinguished, somebody managed to pro 
cure candles. It was essential that the 
future form of government be voted 
‘upon immediately. Otherwise the Bol- 
sheviks would not fail to charge the 
Assembly with having left the door 
open for the restoration of the mons 
archy. The motion for a republican 
form of government was carried unani-¢ 
mously. 

In the dawn of a foggy and murky 
morning I declared a recess until noon 

At the exit a palefaced man pushed 
his way to me and beseeched me in 
uw irembling voice not to use my official 
car. A bunch of murderers, he said, 
was wailing for me. He admitted that 
he was a Bolshevik, but his conscience 
revolted against this plot. 

I left the building, surrounded by a 
few friends. We saw several men in 
sailor's uniforms loitering near my cat. 
We decided to walk: ‘We had a long 
distance to go, and when I arrived 
home I learned that ‘rumors were if 
circulation that the “Constituent As- 
sembly had been. dispersed, and that 
Chernov and Tseretefli had been shot 

At noon several members of the As¢ 
sembly were sent on ‘reconnaissance. 
They reported that the door of the 
Taurie Palace was sealed and guarded 
by ‘a patrol with machine guns and 
two pieces of field artillery. Later i 
the day, a decree of the Sovnarkom 
was published by which the Constituent 
Assembly was “dissolved.” __ 

Thus ended Russia’s first and las 
democratic parliament. 
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Racialism in Canal Zone 








Panama and 


Good Neighbor 
Policy 


By Robert J. Alexander 


Former New Leader correspondent in South America; at present, he is an in- 
structor at Rutgers University and is at work ona book about South America 


UR good neighbor pelicy under- 
O went a severe test during the 

controversy over military bases 
in the little Republic of Panama, Dur- 
ing the war the United States signed 
a weaty with Panama under which the 
USA leased more than a hundred bases. 
We agreed that these bases would be 
yeturned to Panama within a year after 
the war’s end. But US troops continued 
to occupy a dozen of these posts while 
negotiations proceeded between the 
two governments regarding the dispo- 
sition of these strategic sites, So 1m- 
portant to the defense ol the Western 
Hemisphere. Despite continued protests 
by Panama against keeping our forces 
there, the Government of the Republic 
finally agreed to a new treaty, per- 
mitting the USA to control fourteen 
bases for another ten years, with an 
option for a second ten years’ 
pancy. 

The signing of this treaty brought 
the resignation of the Foreign Minister 
and delegate to the United Nations, 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, and a series of riots, 
cemonstwations and political strikes. 
Then the National Legisktive As- 
sembly ef Panama unanimously re- 
jected the ratification of the treaty. 
Immediately the withdrawal of US 
ivoops from the disputed bases began, 
and has now been completed. 

The prestige of the United States is 
probably lower in Panama than any- 
where else on the continent. It is easy 
to ascribe this to Communist propa- 
ganda—but that explanation is a crude 
oversimplification. The Communists do 
exploit the grievances and prejudices 
of the Panamanians effectively, but 
they do have just causes for resent- 
ment. One of these is racial discrimi- 
nation in the Canal Zone. A large per- 
centage of the population is Negro. 
They are virtually banned from well- 
paid jobs in the administrative and 
technical staff of the Zone. Many other 
natives are likewise discriminated 
against. The United States has fol- 
uae a policy of bringing skilled labor 


occu- 


mechanics, ete. 
They enjoy a 


-—varpenters, plumbers, 
—from this country. 
standard of living far higher than the 
Panamanians, in fact higher than they 
would in the USA. This has 
cered much bitterness. 


engen- 


This restrictive labor policy has been 
abetted by a group of American Fed- 
exation of Labor unions which are 
slwong among the skilled American 
workers in the Canal Zone. Some of 
these unions have constitutional pro- 
hibitions against membership by any 
but .whites. Even some Panamanian 
workers whose skin is white have been 
ciscriminated against. This job mo- 
nopoly by white Americans is a potent 
source of sentiment against the USA. 

Repeatedly in AFL conventions the 
problem has been brought up. With its 
usual. reluctance to “interfere in the 
internal affairs” of its affiliates, the 
AFL leadership. has turned a deaf ear 
to the protests of Panamanians and 
their. American friends, This gave the 
Communist-led CIO unions in the Zone 
a chance to organize. But the CIO 
unions have not been successful ‘n 
breaking down the position of domi- 


nanee-held by the white. Americans., 
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In March, 1947, President Truman 

opened the ranks of the US civil 

service in the Zone to Panamanians. 

It remains to be seen whether the AFL 

unions will end discrimination so that 

Truman’s order will become effective. 
* 


ly view of the resentment of the USA 
that exists in Panama, 
that the Communists have so little 
strength there. Communists are very 
active in the United Public Workers, 
but they have not been able to elect 
one member of the Assembly. Until 
recently they controlled one of the 
two central labor federations in the Re- 
public; a split in the Communist Party 
led to the resignation or expulsion of 
most of the trade union leaders, and 
the Socialists now have a majority in 
the Panamanian labor movement. 

The racialist policy followed by the 
USA and the AFL in the Canal Zone 
increases the difficulties of the AFL to 
line up the workers against the Com- 
munists, the CTAL and Lombardo 
Toledano, not only in Panama, but also 
in neighboring Central American na- 
tions as well as in Columbia and 
Venezuela. 

Panamanians have other complaints, 
revolving around the nation’s sover- 
eignty. For instance, according to the 
treaty by which the USA acquired a 
99-year lease on the Canal Zone, 
Panama retained legal possession of 
that area~the USA only rented it for 
the purpose of constructing and ad- 
ministering the canal. However, it is 
administered as a virtually separate 
domain of the USA. There are, for 
example, separate automobile licenses, 
and the police force is under the ad- 
ministration of the Zone than 
under the Republic. 

The business of the cities in both 
the Zone and the rest of the Republic 
is largely dependent upon the civil 
und military personnel of the Zone. 
The Zone administration has the power 
to drive anyone out of business whom 
it dislikes merely by designating any 
“out of bounds” for military 
personnel. This irks Panamanians. 


it is surprising 


rather 


place as 


Grievances that may seem rela- 
tively minor add up to considerable 
resentment and suspicion. Hence the 
continued occupancy of the military 
bases seemed to Panamanians as one 
more infringement of their sovereignty 
and an insult to national pride. US 
withdrawal of armed forces from the 
disputed bases removed the most acute 
cause of friction. But there are still 
several ‘unsolved problems of impor- 
tance to Americans who really’ believe 
in a good neighbor policy and respect 
for the rights of small nations. 

The most important is our labor 
policy, which’ must be changed if we 
are to gain the goodwill of Latin 
Americans. Opportunities should be 
extended to Panamanians ta become 
skilled workers and to hold adminis- 
trative. positions. Security measures 
should be on the basis of individuals, 
not nationality. The AFL would also 
strengthen its position greatly if ra- 
cialist rules were abolished. And the 
varjous and vast distinctions in pay 
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Explorers of the New World satisfied their 
quest for a short overland route across 
the Americas in 1513 when Vasco Nuiez 
de Balboa sighted the Pacific Ocean from 
a hill in what is now Panama. Today, the 
Republic of Panama still furnishes the 
ocean-to-ocean route by the 


United Saanapseiee Panama Canal. From the ten-mile wide 
Canal Zone can be seen Panama's varied land, from jungles to high 
mountains. Many of her 640,000 people work in agriculture and 
forest industries in her 33,660 square miles. Her Representative at 
United Nations headquarters is Roberto de la Guardia, The Pan- 
amanian flag has white, red and blue squares and a red and a blue star. 


As the UN Views Panama 


und in social status which separate 
Americans from natives must give way 
te democratic practices. 

There is another basic problem that 
must be faced. The Canal is as vital 
to the defense and economic welfare 
of all the Latin American countries as 
to the USA. The title and the admin- 
istration of the Canal Zone should 
eventually be broadened so as to in- 
clude representatives of all the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. This has 
long been a proposal of numerous 
Latin American leaders. They admit 
the necessity of leaving the actual 
military defense of the Big Ditch in 
the hands of the USA for the present, 
but they naturally desire a voice in 
its administration so as to safeguard 
the interests of the entire continent. 

During the past decade relations be- 


tween the USA and Latin America 
have improved, because we have ceased 
treating these nations as wards and 
recognized their sovereignty. We have 
stopped intervening in their internal 
affairs, and have consulted with them 
on all crucial questions of hemispheric 
policy. Granting the Inter-American 
administration of the Canal would be 
a further step in the direction of im- 
plementing our good neighbor policy. 
It would lead to measures which would 
remove the causes of still-existing re- 
sentment. An Inter-American admin- 
istration would, for example, abolish 
the discriminations that make for ill- 
will. And finally, if in the future the 
other nations of the continent partici- 
pate in the protection of the Canal, 
the question of military bases can be 
Satisfactorily settled. 





Arab Nationalism 
In French North Africa 


Presenrep with a choice between 
independence inside the French Union 
and independence inside the Arab 
League Arab nationalists in North 
Africa prefer the latter. Two of the 
three French North African territories 
—Morocco and Tunis—are protectorates. 
In Morocco. in particular, the popular 
attitude to the French cannot be de- 
scribed as friendly and the French tveat- 
ment of lands belonging to the Morroccan 
religious communities is causing wide- 
spread political resentment. Moroccan 
nationalist leaders, who in the past have 
often resided in France in order to have 
greater liberty of action, are now in 
Cairo. The latest to arrive was el Fassi, 
the leader of the extreme nationalist Isti- 
Klal (Independence) Party, who went 
to Cairo a week before the escape of Abd 
el Krim, which he had helped to plan. 
The leader of the less violently na- 
tionalistie Progressive Moroccan Party, 
el Toureiffi, is also in the Egyption 
capital. While General Juin’s consistent 
use of political, instead of the expected 
military methods has made him per- 
sonally relatively popular, the Arabs 
hope American investment in the Morot- 
can chemical industry will provide ‘em- 
ployment for the local inhabitants, while 
American educational and charitable or- 


ganizations are even now opening schools. 
That the hope is aot shared by Moroccah’ 


Communists was made clear by Ali Yata, 
secretary-genel'al of ‘the party; in the 
course of a violently anti-American 
speech at the llth Congress of the 
French Communist Party in Strasburg. 

Algeria ,is,. legajly, apart of metro- 





politan France. At the present time, 
economice conJitions in Algeria are very 
difficult and all France can do is to send 
some of her allocation of American grain, 
Even the wine trade ic organized in such 
a way that Algeria derives no economle 
benefit from it. The Arab nationalists 
and the elements which conceal them- 
selves behind the nationalists owe much 
of their popular support to this state 
of affairs. 

Algeria affords a good example of the 
Larbi 
Buhali and Kuch Yunes, the leaders of 
Algerian Communist Party, are as fluent 
in the Koran as in Marx. Among their 
followers are some of the most reac- 
tionary feudal 


elasticity of Communist tactics. 


politicians of Algeria, 
whose support the .wo Communists know 
hew to turn to good account. In Algeria 
the field is wider open to the Communiste 
than elsewhere in North Africa, since 
tens of thousands of Algerian workmen 
have learned the doctrine in Paris, Mar 
seilles or Lyons. 


In Tv.is the ld Destour Party decidu@” 


for a settlement with France on cond 
tion that the country was granted fam 
reaching autonomy, but younger ele- 
ments have founded a new party, the 
Neo-Destour, which, under its leader 
Habib Bourgiba, demands nothing less 
than complete independe: ce. 
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| ISHERWOOD: _ 
The Irrelevance of Sex 


Reviewed by MARJORIE FARBER “psychological origins” of every idea based: that sex is irrelevant. Well 
but one. If poetry “originated” in an either it is or isn’t, but ‘no flirtation 
adolescent rebellion against one’s par- with science will give it to you both 
ents and thence, by extension, against ways. All this does is to leave the 
‘\ HORTLY before Berlin Diary (1923) Isherwood wrote a fictional autobiography one’s class or nation, that was embar- sexual question where it was—answerej 























































































LIONS AND SHADOWS, By Christopher Isherwood. Norfolk, Connecticut: Neu 


Direc lions, 312 pages. $5.00 


or a real biography of h varacter “Isherwood ubtitled Education in ¢) rassing. But to carry the extension one by malice and enlightenment, entirely 
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: anish from that world (of private , : : ; ? 7 : ++i 

early episode in his own courtship oI bs I raises it anyhow. Of course it exists in from vantage point of -this position, pro- 

poetry) forever: we could only pay 


Life at the seasides. Pretending, amo 1 wiel the reader’s mind and, if not answered ceeds to warp the lives and the members ff! 

short occasional visits, as ners visit \ , ’ ; ae . : ; : 
ee op its, as mourners . by facts, will be answered by malice or f her fa by her domination. She § 

: : a cemetery, an 1en return.” ; , a ae : 

he fell into a Cockney accent which t» ——e d then retu1 enlightenment. But he gives us no facts all but succeeds in hoisting her family § | 


his shame he was unable to aband Obviously it was no good rebelling. or statements, just dreary little. hints to the ranks of Irish respectability, but § . 


sailors and simple folk, to be illiterat 








Most impressive is his creation of him- Isherwood's irony is directed impartially from psychology — “latent homosexual- it 1s too late. Her life is destined to be § « 
self: a device which here, unfortunately, bere against poetry as “holy flame” and ity,” anxiety over one’s virility, “fear a zrim tragedy of wasted effort. 
faiis. ‘“Isherwood’s” self -effacemen poetry as “interrelated stimuli.” The of sex’—which seem meant to suggest from the first, the narrative moves 


which makes him an ideal observer » aesthet coating is rejected in the that sex is omitted because there wasn’t along at a rapid pace and relies upot§ | 
ether people’s stories, causes him near! phrase “private poem” while the whole any. Fine, except that he never says multiplicity of incidents for effect. Suc- § ] 
to vanish from his own. He seems— philosophical pill is swallowed, unnoticed, so. Neither one thing nor the other: cess of a sort can. be achieved by this § | 

fs | 


to 2 } the next 


as genuinely as this is possible 





ase: “private world. this hint of apology in case there technique, but the virtual absence of 





move interested in other people than in And later there are other phrases, mino wasn't, and this hint of defense in authentic drama and the inability of the 

himself, and this book is a startling . capitulations like “nursery games,” whic case there was. Besides violating the suthor to incisively grasp the signifie Hj 
ample of the virtues and limitations » violate tl intention of his book. I: tone of the book, this invalidates the cance of particulars limit the achiev@@ | 
such disinterestedness. Under the ap 1957 intellectuals worried about the principle on which the reticence was ments of the novel. H. D. Ladbreok. | 
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vo@f| Steimbeck’s Single Vision 
Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 
THE PEARL. By John Steinheck. With Drawings by Jose Clemente Orozco. The 
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Viking Press. $2.00. 


there is the literature that is of this time and place, and the literature that 1s 


P= a writer like John ‘Steinbeck there are probably two types of writing: 


of this time and place, but manages to cut out somewhere below it and 


emerge into the Timeless: the latter 


Jabelled Escape... . 


the great temptation and 


is probably 


For Steinbeck usually writes of struggling men coming to grips with organized 
evil: cannery workers, orange pickers, revolting peons. If Steinbeck has been 


absorbed into the popular imagination, 
jt is probably not so much the wide- 
spread showing of films- based on his 
stories—they are enough like other 
flms to pass into the general movie 
blur — but because of the persistence 
of simple images, like the one from 
Grapes of Wrath: the nursing woman 
who, with food and milk unobtainable 
for the penniless, stuffs her flowing 


preast into the mouth of a starving 
man. 

“Oh, yes,” we say, when someone 
recalls this scene, “Steinbeck. . .” And 


the recollection and association seem to 
be just. For Steinbeck tells us again 
and again how the purely human is 
prostituted to the adventitious—what 
the youthful Auden said in his com- 
memoration of the Spanish struggle: 
“Yesterday the prayer to the sunset 
And the adoration of madmen. 
But today the struggle 
... Today the makeshift consolations; 
the shared cigarette 
The cards in the candle-lit barn and 
the scraping concert 
The masculine jokes; today the 

Fumbled and unsatisfactory embrace 

before hurting.” 

Of course this is to ascribe to Stein- 
beck something of the quickly dis- 
solving ambiguity of the tragic-heroic 
poet’s stance: but with Steinbeck half 
the attitude expressed in the Auden 
poem is almost everything. There is 
nothing, or almost nothing for him 
to look back to, and this is the gulf 
between Steinbeck and the poet who 
is certain for a moment, as the world 
bursts like a rotten sore around him, 
that he must—though it hurts so— 
forego the “ghosts of Greek boys” and 
take up the cause of the common good. 
That is, the Steinbeck pathos seems 
to be saying that he might, if he chose, 
write about something other than the 
struggle that economic and industrial 
oppression whips all over the surface 


of the globe tike a froth, that he might 
cut deeper.... 

And, interestingly enough, we do 
find this pathos, or « variant of it, in 
Steinbeck—it is the only serious ele- 
ment in his work which is so super- 
ficial. His people present all the hid- 
eous pathos of the aborted, the un- 
wanted, the too quickly and thought- 
born who must forever gaze 
hungrily and search for what denies 
their humanity, the people who say: 
If it were only a decent world and I 
had my chance. ... 

And no doubt they are right. In a 
civilization, the main distinguishing 
line of which is money, they are right, 
only too right. That is what is so dis- 
heartening about the persistence of 
Steinbeck and his work—his people 
are only the obverse of the people who 
have money, the other side of the sorry 
symbol. And those who have money 
and nothing else are infinitely weari- 
some; and those who haven’t money 
and nothing else participate in a con- 
fusion of personal and general tragedy 
and lose the interestingly human; so 
that Steinbeck seems to represent in 
his work, more than other writers of 
our time, the endless and necessary 
dreariness of the struggle and man- 
ages to draw his total nourishment 
from its genuine though meager spir- 
itual supply—like a man sipping air 
through a straw. 

In his new book, which is’ not much 
more than a short story, Steinbeck’s 
Mexican peon finds a pearl, is tempted 
into a “capitalist” brutality by the 
possession of the pearl—he kills four 
men who would steal it from him—but 
in the end he hurls the pearl back into 
the sea whence it came, and is noise- 
lessly reassimilated into the class of 
the oppressed. Again the simple genetic 
fallacy that would transmute and steri- 
lize the complex human into the class 
norm. 


lessly 





Desire as Life 


Reviewed by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE, by 
Tennessee Williams. New York: 
New Directions. 171pp. $2.75. 


“Death . . . The opposite is desire.” 
On this notion the strains and morbid 
stresses grow, in the study of sterile 
gentility fading into madness that is 
Tennessee Williams’ latest play, A 
Streetcar Named Desire. While the 
play moves in the range of pathos 
tather than tragedy, it marks an ad- 
vance, in character portrayal, in pace 
of plot, and in rouse of dialouge, 
beyond The Glass Menagerie, and sets 
its author solidly among the more vital 
of our playwrights. He is, one might 
Say, the Pinero of our more psychia- 
trie times. 7 

“They told me to take a streetcar 
Named Desire, and then transfer to 
one called Cemeteries and ride six 
blocks and get off at—Elysian Fields.” 
A jacket-note says Desire is the name 
of a car in New Orleans but we are 
permitted to feel there is a less literal 
quest when, following those directions, 
Blanche DuBois came to her sister’s 
home. Elysian Fields, they called it; 
but from its precints Blanche found 
her way only to the madhouse. 

Seeking vainly for some happiness 
as the wealth, as the last property, of 
her aristocratic family slipped through 
her fingers, Blanche had given herself 
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madly to every young comer, until the 
town shook with the scandal of her off 
its ground, and she sought her sister, 
Stella. Stella is joined in rowdy but 
loving union with the coarse but 
wholesome worker, Stanicy Kowlaski; 
Blanche with her pretense of gentility 
almost breaks up their home before 
Stella takes the desperate measure of 


having the hysterical, happiness- 
hunting Blanche, commiited to an 
asylum. 


This is, of course, a removal rather 
than a solution. But in its study of 
the weak Blanche, broken by her 
poverty-bound quest of happiness— 
twisted by an early blow from per- 
version, A Streetcar Named Desire 
probes powerfully and deeply. The 
contrasting characters, in this poor 
quarter of New Orleans, are also well 
drawn, though with a melodramatic 
difference from the moth-like Blanche, 
who cannot resist the flickering flame 
of desire, which she equates with life. 





From an Ivory 


Tower 


Reviewed by STEPHEN NAFT 


BRAZIL, Edited by Lawrence F. Hill. 
Los Angeles. United Nations Series, 
University of California Series. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 394 pages. 
$5.00 


Thus volume, one of the United Na- 
tions series, “dedicated to the task of 
mutual understanding among the Al- 
lies of the Second World War and the 
achievement of successful cooperation 
for peace” can be classified as a text- 
book or even as a condensed encyclo- 
pedia (160,000 words) on Brazil. In its 
eighteen chapters, prepared by twelve 
outstanding Brazilian and American 
scholars, and concerned mainly with 
Brazil, the book tells almost every- 
thing the general reader may wish 
to know about that country. Among 
the most interesting and best-informed 
sections are those dealing with his- 
torical background singe 1500 and po- 
litical and constitutional development 
until the present, including a chapter 
on Caudilhismo (personal dictatorship) 
versus republicanism. 

There are chapters on social and 
cultural progress, on education, science, 
literature, art and music in Brazil, 
and on Brazil's economic development, 
agriculture, industry, commerce and 
finance. An important section concerns 
Brazil’s diplomatic relations with the 
rest of the world, with Europe and 
the United States and its role in South 
America, economically and politically. 

The chapters are written from the 
“lofty level,” avoiding any controver- 
sial subject or unfriendly criticism of 
any political regime or economic sys- 
tem, as was to be expected by a book 
designed to please the United Nations 
Organization. 


But it contains a great amount of 
very useful information generally not 
available in one compact volume. 


Characteristic for the general trend 
of these volumes is the volume on 
Poland, which is advertised as contain- 
ing “all phases of progress in Poland to 
1939.” The United Nations and this 
series prefers to be silent about un- 
pleasant situations. 





IVY AND AUSTERITY 


ONE FINE DAY. By Mollie Painter- 
Atlantic-Little, Brown, 
Boston; October 21, 1947; 241 pp. 
$2.50. 


Downes. 


lr you've wondered what has become 
of that mainstay of fiction, the English 
gentry, in the postwar Social Revolu- 
tion, here is one answer. Recipe: take 
the requisite ivy-covered manor house, 
staffed by cook, child’s nurse, several 
young maids and a full-time gardener, 
hurl them through an exhausting war, 
wash over with “austerity” conditions, 
and then analyze the results. 

This Miss Painter-Downes does, mi- 
nutely examining a single day, with 
the perception and insight of her ‘“Let- 
ter From London” series in the New 
Yorker. The analysis shows the gentry 
cracking at the seams, faced with the 
nameless catastrophes of servantless 
gardenerless garden, nurseless 
child, the master himself washing the 
dishes, and the whole depressing pano- 
rama of innumerable queues for un- 
palatable food. The “lower classes” 
are here too, but heroine Laura Mar- 
shall senses dimly that they merely 
thrive on the new set-up. She feels 
some misgiving about her losing fight 
to keep up her home and child in the 
old traditions, but plods steadily on. 
And lo and behold, the day and the 
book ends on a quietly triumphant 
“There'll Always Be an England” note. 
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Miriam Bernstein. 
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THE STATURE OF 


Thomas Mann 


Edited by Charles Neider 


Essays on many aspects of Mann’s life and work by: 
W. H. Auden, G. A. Borgese, Charles Jackson, 
Erika and Klaus Mann, Bruno Walter, Lewis 
Mumford, André Gide, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Harry Levin, Kenneth Burke, Heinrich Mann, 
Joseph Warren Beach, Conrad Aiken, and others. 


New Directions Books, 500 Fifth, New York City—$5 
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same in 1940 as he is today can be 
from a few incidents in March-April 
that year. These days people wonde 
what the numerous little incidents mea 
3erlin, with Allied 
soldiers being arrested and Allied train 


--for instance, in 


ing through the Soviet zone bein 
mysterious “mobs.” |: 
1940, Schulenburg 
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ie door of “excessively zealous 
agencies.” “Herr Moloto 
vas affability itself, willingly received 
our complaints and promised relief. ![ 
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Today people are wondering whethe 
or not a war with the Soviet Unio: 
could break out, despite the fact that 
both Stalin and the West do not want 
to fight. Here, too, the published docu- 
ments furnish a clue to the answer. 
We may consider Stalin’s peace polics 
in regard to Germany as a disservice, 
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even as a crime, toward his own people 
and the world but Stalin wanted this 
peace, and until December, 1940, Hitler 
’ resolved not to fight him 
was fighting England. [+ 
is clear from the documents that Stalin- 
Molotov were not able to conduct 3 
ent policy of friendship becaus 
of the mania grandiosa. and expan- 
sionist tendency of tremendous force 
which took hold of the Soviet leaders 
after August. 1939. It is a puzzle why 
Moscow considered it necessary to 
claim Bukovina, for instance, in con- 
flict with the basic pact with Hitler. 
It demanded Bulgaria, although its in- 
clusion in the Soviet sphere would in 
no way have improved Russia’s stva- 
tegic position against Germany. 
Probably the Soviet Union could not 
have avoided war under any circum- 
stances: Hitler would have invaded 
Russia anyway. But Stalin-Molotov’s 
inability to content themselves within 
agreed goals stands out, according to 
the published documents, as a cause of 
international conflicts—then, on the eve 
ef the war, as well as now, after victory. 
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The Iconology of Stalinism 
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His rays warm the people’s hearts; 
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REUBEN H. benaiiiion 
Socialist Renegades 
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SERAFINO ROMUALDI: 
Birth of the 
Inter-American Federation 
e 
JACOB PAT: 
Anti-Semitism in Russia 
» 

DOROTHY THOMPSON: 
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JAUME MIRAVITTLES: 
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Third World War 
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MARK ALEXANDER: 
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on Palestine 
e@e 
And Many Other Equally 
Important Articles 
e@e 
FOR EACII NEW SUBSCRIP- 
TION, for one vear at $3.00, 
we are offering as a free pre- 
mium a copy of William| 
Henry Chamberlin’s recently] 
published book. AMERICA: 
PARTNER INWORLD RULE | 
free in the original cloth edi- 
tion. This important book, 
with its informed discussions i | 
of many central phases of the 
contemporary world political 
muddle, is a must for allj—. 
who want to be really well-@. 
intormed 
e@e 
Mail This Coupon Now! 
THE NEW LEADER 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
Enclosed you will find $3. 00 for 
a new one-year subscription to The 
Vew Leader. Please send me my 
free copy of “America: Partner in 
World Rule,” by Wm. Henry Cham- 
berlin. 
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ESTHER FRIEDMAN 
Member of the National Executive 
Commitiee, S.D.F., 
on WEVD (1330 on your dial) 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 10 P. M 
Topic: 

“Must We Have Another 
Depression?” 
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of Bach’s Cantata No 
Sleepers Awake 


complete 


poignant hymn and tan 
any in Dorothy Mayr 
tion. This alternate! 
joyous music, celebrating 
of the Soul to Christ 
imagery of the Bool 
elations It will be moving 
evocative to the religiously neuti 
for the music of Bach is in eflect a 
Wedding Cantata. Robert Shaw, re- 
sponsible for the recent recording of 
Bach's monumental B Minor Mass, cou- 
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By RALPH DE TOLEDANO ——4 
ducts the RCA Victor Choral Orci 
tra and loists in a reading which 
h crisp and well-defined, loses 
the emotional sweep of the 
oloists, not exactly top- 
more than adequate to 
ments of the score. Worth 
mention: the soprano-bass 
oboe obbligato, Me 
Frei is mein, in which Sussanne 
Friel and Paul Matthen are eloquenti; 
paced bv Robert Bloom. Recording 
and surfaces are good. (RCA Victo 
DM 1162, 4-10” records.) 
i? your collection does not include 


] 


al’ the Brandenburg Concerti, I sug- 


sest that vou listen to the “new” re- 
cording by Otto Klemperer and the 
Pro Musica Orchestra. I use the quotes 
because it is new only to America; 
Europe has heard it on the Polydor 
label. It is new in another sense, for 
bv an intricate method of dubbing, a 
vider tonal range has been extracted 
from the old records. It is alsa pressed 
on truly noiseless vinylite. The Adolf 
dings of the Concerti on Co- 
luinbia were pretty close to definitive 
until now, but Klemperer’s shimmerin. 
performance outranks them. For pui 
ists let it also be noted that whemiaee 
ised a harpsichord and Busch a piano. 
I have so far heard only the G Major 
Concerto (No. 4) of the series, but 
from all indications, the other five— 
now in the works—will be equally 
distinguished. (Vox 621, 2-12” vinylite 
records.) 
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How do vou like vour Beethoven! 
And, particularly, the Eroica? For th 
RCA Victor 
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formance recording, pade in the vet! 
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relentless, and bursting with that it 
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brings to everything. be it Beethovet 
or von Suppe. The Koussevitzky vet 


sion leans to a 


ner excitement 


smoother cadence at 
perhaps a result of middle-range © 
cording, seems to lack the sharp com 
tour of the earlier pressing. Recordit 
and surfaces very good. (RCA Victh 
DM 1161, 6-12” records.) 
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“STRANGE BEDFELLOWS' 








Producer-Star 





Maurice Evans, now starring in “Man and Superman,’ 











SWIFT COMEDY 


“STRANGE BEDFELLOWS.” By 
Florence Ryerson and Colin 
Clements. Directed by Benno 
Schneider. Presented by Philip 


A. Waxman, At the Morocco 
Theatre. 
Love may make strange bed- 


fellows; but “Strange Bedfellows” 
makes an uproarious comedy, at 
the Morocco Theatre. Its story of 
San Francisco in the women suf- 
frage activity of 1896 begins as 
comedy of character, then shifts 
to drinking, bawdy farce’ (with 
apologies to “Lysistrata’”’); but it 
remains a swift-moving, laugh- 
tugging piece of merriment all 
through. 

Senator Cromwell, 
fine mansion on exclusive Nob 
Hill, of some of the red-light 
houses in excessive “Barbary 
Coast” below. and of most of the 
votes in San Francisco, is—like 
other politicians and patrons of 
questionably quarters—firmly op- 
posed to votes for women. Home 
from Washington comes his son 
Matthew, with the bride he 
married two weeks after they’d 
met—and Clarissa Cromwell is 
a leading fighter for suffrage. 
How she wins over the females 
of the Cromwell household, then 
—with the aid of Tillie Sparker, 
proprietress of one of the houses 


owner of a 





. 


will be repre- 


sented by two plays on Broadway when “The Linden Tree” 
bows on March 2nd. 





EXTEND ENGAGEMENT OF 
“SKIPPER NEXT TO GOD” 

Although “Skipper Next to 
God,” in which John Garfield is 
appearing at the Maxine Elliott 
under the auspices of the Experi- 
mental Theatre, had been planned 
for only six performances for 
Experimental Theatre members, 
it was decided yesterday to ex- 
tend the production for an addi- 
tional two weeks, through Sun- 
day, January 25. The action was 
decided on because of the large 
number of calls from thatregoers 
anxious to see the play. 

Blevins Davis, Broidway pro- 
ducer, has taken over the play 
and will donate all the profits to 


the American National Theatre 
and Academy, which sponsors 
the Experimental Theatre. The 


members of the cast, including | 
Mr. Garfield, will continue to 
receive eual pay, augmented by 


# Share of the receipts, which will 
be divided eually among all the 


players. Performances will be} 
given every night except Mon- 
day, at the Maxine Elliott The- 
atre, with matinees Saturday and 


Sunday. 


RICHARD DYER-BENNET AT 
TOWN HALL JAN. 31st 


Richard Dyer-Bennet, one of 
the country’s outstanding folk | 
and ballad singers, returns to 
New York’s Town Hall on Satur- 
day evening, January 31, on an- 
other stop of his third national 
concert tour. 

This time Dyer-Bennet has 
chosen from his repertoire of 
more than 100 songs, rollicking 


sea chanteys, haunting love songs, 
racy and tangy songs, story tunes, 
and pawky humorous ones. 
Included among the nearly two 
aozen songs which Dyer-Bennet 











will offer are such celebrated 
tunes as the story of a great 
railroad man, “John Henry,” 18th 
century “double talk,” “Two 
Maidens Went A-Milking,” and 
“Gently, Johnny My Jingalo.” 
THEATER PARTIES 
All trade anions and fra- 
|ternal organizations are re- 


quested when planning theater | 
Darties to do so through Ber- | 
fard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
ronquifi 4-4622. New Leader 

extrical Department. 7 East 
15th Street. New York City. 


—— 
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“| WALK ALONE” OPENS 
AT PARAMOUNT THEATRE 
“I Walk Alone,” the new Hal 


Wallis production for Paramount 
opened at the N. Y. Paramount 
with co-stars Burt Lancaster and 
Lizabeth Scott. It tells the story 
of a unique double-cross perpe- 
trated upon a man who wouldn't 
take it lying down. In twenty- 
four hours the vicious double- 
cross is avenged. 

Top featured roles are handled 
by Kirk Douglas, who made his 
debut in Wallis’ “Strange Love of 
Martha Ivers,’ Wendell Corey, 
first seen in “Desert Fury,” and 
Kristine Miller, the producer's 
latest discovery. 

In person the Paramount pre 


sents Andy Russell, Helen For- 
rest. Dick Wesson, Mack and Des- | 
mond, and Jerry Wald and his 


orchestra as an extra added at- 
traction. 


| AVAURIC 
"MAN AND 


ALVIN THEATRE, 


Moves io HUDSON THEATRE, 44th 


“CRACKLES ‘| WITH ‘BRILLIANCE.’ ‘nblhdenee, Times ——] 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’'S COMEDY 


52nd STREET West of B'WAY 
Evgs. at 8:30. 


below—breaks the resistance of 
the men, gives story behind the 
color of the evening. There is 
leven the breath of an idea, in the 
fact that it is when Clarissa stops 
using her feminine wiles and ap- 
peals on an intellectual level, that 
Matthew is finally converted to 
her cause. 

More amusing than the story 
the atmosphere of the play. 
Despite the wealthy mansion, San 
Francisco is still in the pioneer 
generation; the rugged individu- 
alism of roaring Senator Crom- 
well has not yet made terms with 
social amenity. His wife Julia 
crossed the Isthmus with him in 


is 


the migration: there are rich 
comic possibilities when she 


recognizes the brothel-keeper as 
the little girl) whose mother had 
helped her on that journey. 

The comic possibilities of the 
plav are broadened—and made 
shallow—-when the authors choose 
the easier way of liquor and 
brothel references to spice the 
comedy, and to substitute for wit. 
But the laughs continue. 

Joan Tetzel and John Archer 
do such good work as the 
fragist” and her Congressman 
husband running on an anti- 
|suffrage platform —the warmth 
land whimsy and friendliness of 
“fascinating strangers” fallen in 
|love at sight. and delightfully dis- 





covering their way into one an- 
other—that it’s a shame the high 
comedy characterization is not 
sustained by the authors. Ruth 


E EVANS 
SUPERMAN” 


Circle 5 - 5226 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 2:30 





Marlene Dietrich in a scene from 
Paramount's “Golden Earrings.” 


Amos makes the mothe: 
as Doris Rich makes the brothel 
woman brightly natural. There 
are other good portraits in the 


Grave. as the English son-in-law, 
drawn with broad but amusing 
strokes, and of Carl Benton Reid 
as the dominating Senator. 

A deal of the gusty spirit of 
early San Francisco gets into this 
swiftly paced and highly amusing 
medley of manners and mortals, 


in the davs when the golden 
banner of the suffragettes waved 
at the Golden Gate J. Te 


“MAN OF THE SEA” 
OPENS AT CINEMA VERDI 


“Man of the Sea,” a romantic 
folk story about the fishing vil- 
lagt of San Paulo, Italy, makes 
its American debut at the Cinema 
Verdi. It has English titles added 
to its Italian dialogue 

Blonde beauty of the Italian 
screen, Maria Mercader, stars in 
the film opposite Massimo Serato, 
with Enrico Glori and Elli Parvo 
supporting. “Man of the Sea” 
was produced by Cinecitta Stu- 
dios in Rome and directed by the 
|}team of Roberto de Ribon end 
|B. L. Randone. 


lively, | 


large cast, inciuding that of Robin | 


NEW HIT COMEDY 


In Brooklyn 


Shiner 











| John Garfield who plays in “Skip- 
per Next to God,” which moved 
| to the Playhouse Theatre. 





“YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME” 
|NEW ROXY SCREEN FARE 


The new screen and stage show 
at the Roxy Theatre presents the 
new 20th Century-Fox film with 
music, “You Were Meant for Me,” 
starring Jeanne Crain and Dan 
Dailey, and the special stage show 
with Fred Robbins introducing 
the Jazz Concert Varieties headed 
by Louis Armstrong, “King of 
|the Trumpet” and his concert 
group, plus the first American ap- 
pearance of the famous French 
star, Robert Lamouret. 


‘PARAMOUNT HOLDS 
“1 WALK ALONE” 
\SECOND WEEK 


“I Walk Alone,” the Hal Wallis 
production co-starring Burt Lan- 
caster and Lizabeth Scott, is now 
in its second week at the N. Y 
Paramount. In featured roles are 
Wendell Corey, Kirk Douglas and 
Kristine Miller. Heading the in 
person show is Andy Russel] with 
| Jerry Wald and his orchestra as 
an extra added attraction. Others 
in person include Helen Forrest, 
Di Wesson and Mack & Des- 
mond. 
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CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


ZIEGFELD prices Mon. thru T 


AIR-CONDITIONED—Mais. 











54th Street and 6th Ave. 


Thurs & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


. $200. Evenings 8:30 
hurs. $1.20- 94.80 Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
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Jeanne CRAIN 


with OSCAR LEVANT 


Directed by 
LLOYD BACON 


20th Ce 


Dan DAILEY 


YOU WERE MEANT FOR ME 


BARBARA LAWRENCE 


Produced by 
FRED KOHLMARF 


ntury Fox 
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IN PERSON! 











LOUIS “Satchmo” ARMSTRONG 
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Dick Cary - Velma Middleton 7th AVENUE & 
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From JAMES ONEAL 


Stone’s novelized biography of Eugene V. Debs is so astonishing that in justice 


I REGRET the need to break a lance with Gus Claessens, but his review of Irving 


to Stone, Theodore Debs, his daughter, Marguerite, and to Gene himself, I am 


compelled to write this rejoinder. 


Of course, Stone’s version of the relationship of Gene and his wife, Kate, comes 
as a surprise to many who knew him but in this review Gus indirectly indicts the 


author and Theodore Debs while ad- 
mitting that he has no evidence to 
prove that the author's version of that 
relationship is false. On the other 
hand, while Gus makes this admission 
he also admits “there need be no doubt 
that Stone dug up facts.” 

Gus 


facts when 


‘understand 


particularizes the 
he says that Kate did not 
Gene's devotion to the laboring man,” 
that she 


and to trade unionism, and 


fainted when he announced that he 
was a Socialist. But his objection is 
that the conversatons between Gene 
and Kate over th dfferences “are 


surely the product of Stone’s imagina- 
tion.” They may be, but I am sure that 
some of these disputes were related to 
Stone by Theodore 


did not remember 


Even if Theodore 
some of the conver- 
sations, Stone, as a novelist, is justi- 
fied in drawing upon his imagination 
so long as the conversations correlate 
with the facts 

Then your readers 
Stone did not 
the whole story 
Kate, but “he undoubtedly 
ful from Theodore” and his wite 
apparently did not get along 
Kate.” This is followed by saying that 
the description of 
from hostile 


are also told that 
deliberately imagine 
regarding Gene and 
got an ear- 
“who 
with 
Kate is “derived 


sources” and is “inaccu- 


rate.” This challenges the veracity of 
Theodore. 

Gus’ reason for all this is that “thi 
Story of Gene and Kate is absolutely 
new to me Oi course it is, and the 


fact that Gene never said anything in 
Gus’s presence regarding it is 
that the story is false 
timate Gene Gus or any 


other Socialist Party membei 


no proot 
I was more in- 
with than 
because 
1 lived for many yeai 
and returned 
I was in New York and I never knew 
the full story but I did know that the 


in Terre Haute 


there frequently when 


relations between Gene and Kate were 
not normal. I did not get a complete 


insight inio the matter until [ received 


an important letter from Theodore 
Debs, to be mentioned below, and 
Stone’s novel appeared 

Gus seems to think that as Gene 


and Theodore never said anything in 


his presence hinting of rela- 


tions between Gene and Kate the Stone 


trained 


version is not true. But Gene and 
Theodore never dropped any remark 
in my presence either to indicate the 


household tragedy that 
Why? 


were human 


Stone depicts. 


Because Gene and Theodore 
beings who would nevet 
disclose this tragedy to oi The i { 
that Gus thinks Gene would have 
hinted something to him 


duces the stature of Gene 


simply re- 
to the status 


of a man who would welcome the 
limelight on such an affair. 

The entire review by Gus is based 
upon suspicion, doubt, admissions, con- 


jectures and an 
which he ascribes to 
result is to Stone's 
integrity as an author and to leave the 
reader with the impression that Theo- 
dore and his 
sources” 


imaginative attitude 
Stone. Its net 
doubt 


cast upon 


wife “hostile 
that has no sound 
evidence to support it. 


regret that 


were 
of a story 
One can only 
the weight of the re, Ww 
is to confirm some gossip that has be- 
come current in Socialist circles that 
Stone has proven false to his profession 
in writing as he did. As one who loved 
Gene Debs as a brother and who has 
a high regard for Irving Stone's in- 
tegrity as a historical novelist and 
biographer, I consider it my duty to 
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add something to the material that 
Stone used in writing Adversary in the 
House. 

I knew that the relations between 
Gene and Kate were not normal. I 
joined the party in 1897 and for several 
years I tried to see Gene in his home. 
Kate always opened the door a few 
inches, informed me that her husband 
was not in, closed the door and that 
was all. She never said that he was 
out and would return soon or invited 
me to call later, as she would had she 
shared Gene’s ideals. My brother Jud- 
son had the same experience and Gene 
was especially fond of him. My brother 
Jack, not a party member repeated 
this experience. Moreover, I never 
heard of Ed Evinger and Philip Rein- 
bold, two active members, eve! 
admitted to the home by Kate. 

We became convinced that we neve1 
could see Gene in his home so we al- 
ways went to Theodore’s 
East Wabash Avenue and 
were successful. 


being 


office on 
there we 
Kate never attended 
any of Gene’s public meetings in Terre 
Haute. We always, in presidential elec- 
tion years, also had the last Debs 
meeting before election day and Kate 
never attended one of these 
where he 
tion. Do 
version or 


meetings 
always a tremendous ova- 
these facts Stone's 
Gus’s? 


confirm 


More important is the fact that Kate 
never visited Gene in Atlanta peniten- 
tiary nor was she 
was released! Is 
unsympathetic, 
Stone? 

Still important is a 
written to me by Theodore 
left New York. It includes a copy of 
a letter he had written to Kate after 
Gene’s death in which Theodore pro- 
tested that although Gene had drawn 
up his last will shortly 


when he 
not this the 
woman 


present 
cold, 
portrayed by 
more letter 
before I 


betore he 

to Lindlahr Sanitarium, Kate filed one 
Gene had 
Why did Kate suppress the real will? 
The only I know it that the 
last will bequeathed the Debs resi- 
dence, after Kate’s death to the So- 
cialist Party! It is obvious that Kate 
did not Gene's wishes carried 
out, a course she would not have taken 
if Gus’ version is correct 


made twenty years bejoré 


reason 


want 


- Moreover, there is extant a lette: 
recently written by Marguerite Debs 
Cooper, daughter of Theodore, who 


mentions this matter of the will and 
supports the portrait 
by Stone. Is 
dismissed as a “hostile source” 
pointed out that 


painted of Kate 
Marguerite also to be 
It may 


also be Stone con- 


sulted many of Kate’s relatives and 
not one has protested Stone’s inter- 
pretation of Kate’s attitude toward 


Gene. We may be sure that protests 
would have come from them had Stone 
suppressed the truth and painted Kate 
as sympathetic with Gene’s views and 
work. The absence of objection from 
this quarter is further 
Stone’s reliabilty. 

I hope that in writing this Gus will 
not consider me a “hostile source.” I 
have no interest in supporting the 
picture of Kate as described by Stone 
in this novel but I am interested in 
seeing that the whole of Gene is pre- 
sented to his friends and others, not 
a mythical Gene or a mythical Kate. 
The whole must include the tragedy 
of his home life, the long months when 
he could not return because there was 
no understanding or appreciation of 


evidence of 


LETTER SI 
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Irving Stone’s Novel on Debs 


the man; the man who loved children 
and was loved by them but was denied 
children of his own; the man who en- 
dured in silence, who discussed the 
tragedy only with Theodore’ because 
the two men were so devoted to each 
other that Gene obtained solace by this 
outlet for his grief. 

In writing all this my affection for 
Gus Claessens is not diminished. He 
is one of the few now left who carries 
on for the Good Cause despite ill 
health and poor reward for his mag- 
nificent services to the movement, but 
I fear that he has for once let emotion 
get the better of his judgment. 

Moreover, I believe that the true 
portrait of Gene and the revelation of 
Kate’s attitude toward Gene while 
Irving Stone has presented with skill 


and devotion to the ethics of his pro. 
iession, are to be commended. Gene 
emerges from this story a greater 
human figure than many of his friends 
and comrades suspected, for instead 
of carrying one cross throughout his 
mature years, he carried two, the 
malice of unthinking snobs and re. 
actionaries, and the icy interior of the 
place others called his “home.” Gene's 
Golgotha did not begin in Atlanta 
Penitentiary. It was his lot from the 
time when Kate fell in a faint because 
he announced that he was a Socialist 
and it continued until he went to sleep 
at Lindlahr. Like Lincoln, he . ow be- 
longs to the ages. Let us cherish the 
memory of the real Gene ,not a myth. 
ical one. 
Phoenix, Arizona. 





a _____ — 


| Reply by August Claessens 


MONG the paragraphs cut from 
my review of Stone’s book (editing 
made necessary for want of space) re- 
ferring to similar controversies in the 
biographies of Abe Lincoln and Percy 
B. Shelly, I wrote “I fear the same 
controversey will be aroused and this 
will be disputed pro and con in end- 
less writings to come.” 


Well, the battle has begun. James 
Oneal leads off. In his characteristic 
slam-bang style, Oneal accuses me of 
indicting Stone and Theodore Debs, of 
hinting that Stone’s story is untrue, 
of questioning Stone’s integrity, and 
thtre is the implication that I am as- 
sociated with gossipers volently antag- 
onstic to Stone. All this and more is 
just nonsense. Readers of 
my review will recall that I paid trib- 
ute to Stone for the really fine parts 
of his book. 


emotional 


In my review I wrote that it is im- 
possible to believe that Stone invented 
the whole story. To what extent the 
portrait of Kate as drawn by Stone 
is exaggerated will undoubtedly be- 
come better known as more evidence 
accumulates. My main protest was that 
the many intimate conversations be- 
tween Gene and Kate and the heated 
hysterical scenes between them in their 
private hours are fiction. I do not deny 
a novelists right to create such fiction. 
I am pained to think of the many read- 
ers who accept this as biography and 
the sorid scenes as facts. Not so, Oneal. 
He is ready to accept all the conversa- 
tions and quarrels “as long as the con- 
versations correlate wth the facts,” 
Jim, this is not my ideal of 
biography. 


The 


Sorry 


substance of Oneal’s letter is 


that he had his experiences with Kate, 
Oneal also mentions those of his 
brothers and two other men who were 
kept out of the house by Kate. No one 
will question this. My experience was 
different. Esther Friedman has since 
told me of her experience with Kate 
and the story Esther tells is amazingly 
different from Oneal’s. Some day 
George Goebel may write of his ex- 
perience with the Debs and what he 
wrote in a letter to Time indicates 
that Goebel is not happy with Stone's 
story. 

Oneal’s description of Kate is even 
more bitter than Stone’s. Irving Stone 
tempers his portrait of Kate with oc- 
casional displays of warmth and sym- 
pathy on her part. Jim underscores 
his remark that Kate never visited 
Gene at Atlanta. Stone tells the touch- 
ing story of her visit and stay with 
Gene at Woodstock Jail. “This cold, 
unsympathetic woman portrayed by 


Stone?” 
What Oneal fails to understand is 
that some of us have feelings that 


seem to differ from his. We do not 
want a “mythical Gene and a mythical 
Kate.” We want a true and beautiful 
story of Debs. We do not believe it 
is necessary to enhance his greatness 
by contrasting him with an enemy for 
his help mate. Some of us are a little 
tired of saint and devil stories. All 
of us know that in the lives of com- 
rades around us there are many un- 
pleasantnesses and disagreements. A 
competent novelist could develop many 
episodes into intense drama. He can 
drag a man’s wife by her hair through 
the length of a story. Well, some peo- 
ple seem to get a great kick out of 
this. Sorry Jim, I don’t. 





Towards a Science of Man? 


From ALEXANDER TRBOVICH 


Tur late Professor Nicholas John 
Spykman said: “The states of Europe 
were at war 75 percent of the time in 
the seventeenth century, 50 percent in 
the eighteenth century, and 25 percent 
in the nineteenth century, It seems that 
the frequency of war is declining, but 
that the effect of a struggle is more and 
nore devastating and involves greater 
cost in human life and material destruc- 
tion. 

“peace” conferences 
have been held. The measure of ac- 
complishments has varied. After the 
elaborate peace talks of 1919, the League 
of Nations -zollapsed after a few years—- 
to be followed by World War II. 

It seems that a long and gruelling 
process of reeducation is necessary— 
one that will record real deep-seated 
change—if we are to avoid the threaten- 
ing World War III, 

What.can man do? -- 


A great many 





He possesses unused mental and physi- 
cal powers. He does not use all his facul- 
ties in his lifetime. Professor William 
James of Harvard and Dale Carnegie, 
student of human relations, are among 
those who have demonstrated this in 
detail. 

Therefore, there is a societal problem 
to insure the maximal development of 
each individual: spiritually, mentally 
and physically. The developing indi- 
vidual needs security, continuity and 
stability. 

That requires a science of man that 
will insure his development, A_ science 
of man poses the problem of the co- 
ordination of all sciences; eventually t 
become one science—the science of mam 

How can the sciences be brought to 
gether? There should be increasing ¢* 
operation among them all and the com 
tinuous rapprochment of theogy and 


practice in the solution of practical 
problems. 
New York City. . * 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
Newark, N: J.: Debs Banquet last 
Sunday was a huge success. Fred Shul- 
man’s address highly appreciated. Aug- 
ust Claessens made an appeal for funds 
for radio and press ads and got a hand- 




















Letter to the Editor 
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How Much Have 


Profits Increased? 
From REUBEN FINK 
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———— By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








How the UN Could Stop Aggression 


URING the war it was generally assumed 

in this country that the bitter lesson 

of the consequences of tolerating lawless 
aggression had been learned. The formation of 
the United Nations was widely hailed as a 
certain insurance against future wars 

If we look back to the formative period of 
the UN we see that some of its eager sponsors 
suffered from over-optimism. It was taken for 
granted that the Security Council would have 
at its disposal sufficient armed forces to play a 
policeman’s role, at least in stopping minor 
wars. The loophole for aggression provided 
bv the unconditional veto right granted to the 
five permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil was tactfully overlooked. 

Now, two years after the UN was formally 
organized, an international police force seems 
as far away as ever. Thanks to Soviet ob- 
struction, the Security Council has no force 
to implement its decisions. And the authority 
and prestige of the UN are gravely compro- 
mised by a scandalous state of armed aggres- 
sion against a UN member, Greece, organized 
on the soil of Greece’s northern neighbors, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 

A UN committee found these Soviet satellites 
guilty of aggression. To this Walter E. Lucas, 
correspondent in Greece for the Christian 
Science Monitor, adds eyewitness testimony: 

“When the Greek soldier goes into battle 
he knows that his enemy can retreat into 
the safety of the friendly foreign territory 
whence he receives most of his supplies 
and where his wounded are taken to hos- 
pitals. Shells fall on him as he struggles 
up the rocky mountain slopes to get at 
hand grips with the enemy. He knows that 
the guns that fire those shells cannot be 
silenced because they are situatec within 
or upon the Greco-Albanian boundary. 


“Greek artillery or rocket-firing Spitfires 
are silenced for fear of violating Albanian 
territory. The Greek soldier sees no future. 
He knows that when he has routed this lot 
more will rise somewhere else across the 
Albanian, Yugoslav or Bulgarian border 
into Greece and he will have to fight the 
same battle all over again. 

“You only have to talk to prisoners in 
the Joannina jail. Except for a few teen- 
agers who have been forcibly conscripted. 
every man has at some time or other been 
into Albania or Yugoslavia.” 

It is an established principle of international 
law that a country which shelters, arms and 
equips rebels against the legal government of 
another state is committing an act of hostile 
aggression. The Soviet Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, Maxim Litvinov, in 1933 proposed as 
one of five acts constituting aggression: “Sup- 
port to armed units which have been organ- 
ized on its territory and have invaded the ter- 
ritory of another state.” 

On the basis of this definition, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Albania have certainly commit- 
ted multiple aggression against Greece. The 
UN has both the legal and moral right to stop 
this hit-and-run international banditry if its 
leading law-abiding members act with vigor 
and decision. 

x a & 


O; course nothing can be done through the 
Security Council, because of the Soviet veto. 
But the United Nations Assembly, at its recent 
session, organized a so-called Little Assembly, 
a committee which may offer advice on matters 
connected with the maintenance of peace. The 
veto would not apply in the deliberations of 
the Little Assembly, which is being boycotted 
b, the Soviet Union and its satellite states. 
In view of the state of aggression against 


% 


Greece and in view of the recent proclamation 
of a “government” by the guerrilla “General” 
Markos Vafiades, the Little Assembly might 
well recommend that the situation in Greece 
calls for collective measures of self-defense. 
This contingency is anticipated in the United 
Nations Charter. Article 51 of that document 
reads: 


“Nothing in the present Charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or 
collected self-defense :f an armed attack 


occurs against a member of the Unit 

Nations, until the Security Council h: 
taken the measures necessary to maintair 
international peace and security.” 


With the authorization of the Little 
sembly and in line with this paragraph in th 
UN Charter, America Britain and other lay 
abiding members of the UN would be fu 
justified in organizing an international polig 
force. This force, limited in numbers, but wel 
equipped with airplanes and artillery sho 
then proceed to Greece for the purpose ¢ 
sealing off the northern frontier of that count 
against further aggression. 

The moral effect of such an action woul 
be tremendous. It would transform the 
from a rather pallid and unreal talking she 
into a genuine agency for repressing interns 
tional gangsterism. It would raise the mors 
of Greeks who wish to maintain their cour 
try’s independence as much as it would disma 
Soviet gauleiters in the Balkans like Tito a 
Dimitrov. It would hearten the forces of free 
dom behind the iron curtain. It would con 
front the Soviet rulers with a challenge to 
showdown. 





An Editorial— 


A Peace Plan 


American policy that adds up to an over- 

all European peace plan is emerging. Vari- 
ous events are significantly indicative. There 
was the gradual abandonment of the hope that 
appeasement would win Soviet friendship and 
collaboration—an illusion not quite dead, but 
expiring fast. There was the Truman Doctrine 
for military-economic aid to Greece and Turkey 
threatened by the expanding Russian Empire. 
There followed the Marshall Plan, calculated 
not to give Western Europe charity, but help 
in recovering so that our allies in Europe can 
unite in mutual defense—so that democracy 
will work in Western Europe and the Com- 
munist threat will be defeated. Then Secretary 
Marshall refused to be blackmailed by Molotov 
at the London Conference of Foreign Ministers. 

In effect, the US State Department served 
notice that, since weakness and retreat and 
unprincipled compromise had produced nothing 
but chaos and confusion and encouragement of 
Soviet aggression, henceforth the USA would 
stand firm. This was hailed as American war- 
mongering and imperialism—and these false 
accusations are now being effectively answered 
by the Voice of America. The publication—too 
long delayed—of the Nazi documents on Soviet- 
Nazi collaboration from 1939 to 1941, is part of 
that answer. 

Congress has made the Voice of America per- 
manent and stronger. That event fits into the 
picture of an America that is becoming aroused 
to the danger we have sought to ignore and 
evade, because we do not want war. 

When Winston Churchill in his Fulton speech 
proposed a united Europe, he was denounced 
by pseudo-liberals and Communists for trying 
to organize a Western anti-Soviet bloc. It was 
conveniently forgotten that Soviet Russia had 
already organized an Eastern bloc, more com- 
pletely controlled by one -power than any 
Western bloc could conceivably be. Now 
Ernest Bevin has announced that the British 
Government favors uniting the democratic na- 
tions of Western Europe, and the Tories applaud. 
This first step toward a United States of Europe 
is of tremendous historic significance, and all 
the power of the United States should be thrown 
behind it. It will help greatly in making the 
European Recovery Program fully effective— 
unless the US Congress cripples it. 

If Moscow is convinced that a united Western 
Europe with Britain and the USA solidly behind 
it will go to war if necessary in self-defense, 
the Kremlin will not risk war. Certainly none 
of the democratic powers want war. Soft words 
and weak action will not avert war in the 
coming years any more than they did in 1939. 
Nor will military preparedness alone suffice. 
The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the 
strengthening of a revised United Nations, the 
federation of Western Europe, at least in a 
customs union, the revival of German industry 
as an essential part of European revival, plus 
frankness and truthfulness in answering Com- 


L has taken a very long time, but slowly an 


is Emerging 


munist propaganda—these are welcome step: 
not toward war but peace. And ‘it will be 
peace in which Soviet Russia can work out het 
own destiny without any danger of “capitali 
encirclement,” either in isolation or in collabo 
ration, as the Kremlin chooses. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


® Mayor O’Dwyer of New York City, like t 
Niagara I{udson Power interests and the 
Central Railroad, has come out in oppositio 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway. The Liberal Pa 
of New York State has accused him of takin 
this position at the behest of banking interest 
who otherwise would refuse to help in t 
floating of bonds. 

The development of the St. Lawrence-proje¢ 
is of vital interest to a vast area which would 
be benefited. It would increase the business @ 
the Port of New York and reduce electric bi 
of the people of the whole area affected. Th 
Liberal Party urges every progressive Con 
gressman to vote for it. 

President Truman has told Congress that thi 
project will “strengthen and expand our in 
dustry, our agriculture, our domestic commere 
and our foreign trade,” and that it will develo 
the largest potential hydro-electric power plant 
in the world. Furthermore, it will contribu 
to our national security. Hence, even if Mayo 
O’Dwver were correct that it would be detri 
mental to the Port of New York, the interests 
of the nation as a whole should determine t 
decision of Congress, not sectional interests not 
corporation interests. 
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